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EDITORIAL 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


With the opening of the new school year, secondary educators every- 
where find the bulging enrollments of the elementary schools almost upon 
them. Time is running out. Are careful thought and wise planning suffi- 
ciently in evidence to warrant confidence in our capacity to meet the 
challenges ahead? 

The growth in size and complexity of the modern secondary school 
during the past half century has placed school administrators in unusually 
strategic positions. The capacity of administrators to work creatively with 
teachers in building an adequate school for all of the children of all of the 
people will be the key to whatever success may be forthcoming. This idea 
is the source of the theme for emphasis in the Journal in the months 
ahead: Educational Leadership: Product of Creative Teacher-Adminis- 
trator Relationships. The leadership exerted by teachers and administra- 
tors now in this present period of fluidity and rapid growth will largely 
determine the kind of secondary education which may prevail for the 
next half century. 

It is agreed that fundamental changes in secondary education must 
occur to bring it more nearly into line with the needs of the pupils and the 
community. Financial support for the greatly expanded secondary school 
enrollment will not be forthcoming unless the program is adjusted to the 
needs of the pupils and the community, and unless each educational dollar 
brings greater returns than ever before. The financial demands of the ex- 
panding elementary school have scarcely been met, and it must be re- 
membered that per-pupil costs in secondary education run much higher. 
It becomes increasingly clear that under the leadership of administrators 
and teachers, all persons in the community—pupils, parents, and key lay 
individuals and groups—must be brought actively into the planning and 
evaluation of the program of secondary education. Nothing short of total 
participation by all members of the community will ensure the ready com- 
mitment of the expanded resources—financial and otherwise—necessary 
for an adequate secondary school in the years ahead. 

Encouraging evidence appears on the horizon to support a healthy 
optimism that the challenge will be met. Resources are being mobilized. 
Many groups hitherto working in isolation upon fragments of the problem 
are beginning to collaborate. A quickening concern on the part of non- 
educators for the problems of the public secondary school is manifest. The 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers is this year undertaking a 
careful study of the problems of secondary education. The California As- 
sociation of Secondary School Administrators is taking an increasingly 
active role in stimulating and co-ordinating the work of its many important 
committees. Attention will be centered upon the work of these groups at 
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its annual meeting this year. The project reported upon in this issue of 
the Journal and spearheaded by the Curriculum Committee of the Associa- 
tion points toward a major developmental program for the improvement 
of secondary education in California. The State Department of Education, 
through its Division of Instruction, especially its secondary education de- 
partment, is alert to the possibilities that must be seized upon at this time. 
It is providing both the leadership and the co-operation that is so vital for 
the full realization of these promising developments. 

It is the intention of the Journal to further in every way possible these 
good works. All individuals and groups interested in the improvement of 
secondary education are invited to use the Journal to report ideas and 
practices so that the widest possible sharing of experiences may result. An 
expanded and active Editorial Board has planned a series of symposiums 
during the year that touch upon key issues in secondary education. Each 
month reports of successful newer practices will be featured, announce- 
ments made of significant educational events, and attention called to newly 
published materials of interest. The main aim of the California Journal 
of Secondary Education will continue to be to present thoughtfully and 
comprehensively the mainstream of significant educational ideas currently 
affecting secondary education. 

R.N. B. 





DEATH OF NEW UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Lee M. Thurston, who was named during the summer by President Eisenhower as 
the new United States Commissioner of Education, died unexpectedly of a heart attack on 
Thursday, September 3, 1953, shortly after he assumed his post. Dr. Thurston when he was 
named U.S. Commissioner had just been appointed as Dean of the School of Education at 
Michigan State College. He had been for two terms State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Michigan. Dr. Thurston was 58 years of age at the time of his death. 





Public Education in California—The Next 
Quarter Century 


By CLARK KERR 





The great challenge to public education in the period ahead was the 
subject of an address last May to alocal chapter of Phi Delta Kappa by 
Clark Kerr the new chancellor of the University of California, Berke- 
ley. The article presented this month in the Journal ts based upon the 
remarks made by the Chancellor at that time. 

Born in Pennsylvania, Dr. Kerr subsequently graduated from 
Swarthmore College with an A.B. in 1932. He received his M.A. de- 
gree from Stanford in 1933 and the Ph.D. degree from the University 
of California in 1939. He was Associate Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Washington where he taught for five years. He has held the 
position of Professor of Industrial Relations at the University of Cali- 
fornia and was Director of the University’s Institute of Industrial 
Relations when he became Chancellor on July 1, 1952. 





In the next quarter century, the work of educators will be strongly ori- 
ented toward two problem areas: (1) the growth in our school-age popu- 
lation, and (2) the preservation of our free institutions. In the first area, 
it will be our most pressing concern to expand all school facilities and to 
recruit and train an adequate number of teachers. The second area raises 
grave questions of educational policy. The curriculums at each level, the 
relationship among them, and the total educational environment will need 
to be re-evaluated—re-evaluated with the purpose of increasing our com- 
mitment to individual liberty. 

These are infinitely more burdensome and complex problems than could 
have been envisioned by the handful of idealistic men who founded public 
education in California a hundred years ago. But theirs was not an easy 
task, either ; frequently their aspirations meant battle against public apathy, 
mistrust, and the conditions of frontier life. Throughout the century, each 
educational victory has been matched and sometimes outrun by new prob- 
lems ; yet always educators have chosen to enter battle rather than curtail 
their aspirations. 

I have no doubt that we, too, will accept our problems as a challenge— 
and I believe that we will meet the challenge well. If the tasks are great, we 
have also unique advantages: the public at large is cognizant of our prob- 
lems and sympathetic to our objectives ; our school system is integrated yet 
flexible, so that we can test proposals piecemeal and adapt them, as we learn, 
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to suit specific needs. In fact, the opportunity for accomplishment may be 
greater than at any time in our history, because we have so much more to 
work with than has ever before been the case. 

Let me recall to you briefly how far we have come in one century; for 
this record of progress is a good perspective for evaluation of plans for 
our future. 

From the time that Californians constituted themselves as a democratic 
state and realized that a democracy could not afford to educate fewer than 
all its citizens, three major trends have structured the development of our 
school system: (1) expansion in size, (2) extension of range, and (3) di- 
versification of content. These trends have paralleled and mirrored the 
development of our society—have expressed the ideal of equal opportunity 
for all men, and the faith that the best capacities would thereby be nurtured 
in every man. 

The expansion in size is easiest to measure. From 1852, when passage 
of the first school legislation meant part-time maintenance of 35 grammar 
schools for 3,500 pupils, our public school system alone has grown to its 
present enrollment of 2,400,000. The 35 little red schoolhouses—or re- 
converted barns and front parlors of homes—were the start of a network 
of school plants—groups of buildings, playfields, and community centers— 
which today house more than 4,400 elementary and secondary schools. 

Concurrently with the initial expansion of education, the trend was set 
for its extension. The grammar schools were launched, and immediately 
thereafter, in 1856, the first public high school was established. A normal 
school for teachers began in San Francisco in 1865, and the state university 
was chartered in 1868. During the same decade, the state founded a school 
for handicapped children and an evening school for employed adults. Kin- 
dergartens were added in the ’nineties and the first junior college opened 
in Fresno in 1910. Thus, within sixty years, California had built a system 
of primary, secondary, and higher education ; it could provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all children, respond with special facilities to par- 
ticular needs, and nurture the development of talent. 

The growth in the state’s population and wealth, and the citizen’s com- 
mitment to the intrinsic value of education had provided the stimulus for 
these developments. Industrialization and urbanization gradually shaped 
the trend toward diversification. As our economy transformed itself, new 
courses and programs were added to traditional curriculums at every level 
above primary grades. Public education accepted a second responsibility— 
to train students in vocational and commercial skills, professions and trades. 

Our position today reflects the continuing impact from each of these 
trends because the schools always have lived closely with social develop- 
ments; they never have tried to preserve a purity of form by decreasing 
their representative obligations, but they have been willing to repay the trust 
of the community by accepting their share of new burdens. I think this has 
been a wise policy, and I believe that the costs—our current problems—are 
not too high a price to pay for its continuance. 

Our school system today is performing its obligations remarkably well. 
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In our generation, we have almost fully realized our traditional ideal of 
universal education ; 94 percent of all children below the age of sixteen 
attend school—the highest proportion at the highest age level anywhere in 
the world, including the rest of the United States today. 

We have made enormous strides, as well, toward attainment of a second 
goal—to offer maximum opportunity for the development of talents. Our 
high schools offer programs for commercial, agricultural, and technical 
preparation, for the study of music and art. However, fully 54 percent of 
our high school graduates attend some higher institution for further train- 
ing, and the range of choice offered is eloquent testimony that our educa- 
tional system has gained in variety of offerings no less than in size. The 
Fresno Junior College of 1910 led the way to a current total of 59 junior 
colleges providing general education and vocational training programs open 
to all high school graduates. Last year, they alone enrolled almost 140,000 
students. Their capacity to attract and hold young people, many of whom 
would not otherwise remain in school, and their integration into the com- 
munity, have made them an invaluable asset to our educational system—an 
investment which will yield ever higher returns. 

The normal school of 1865 was the forerunner of our ten state colleges— 
still the major training ground for our teachers, but a far cry from those 
early courses offered twice a week for six-week terms in a dingy room lent 
by the city. Last year our state colleges enrolled over 57,000 persons—al- 
most 38,000 of them as full-time students. Their four- and five-year cur- 
riculums annually equip thousands of prospective teachers, social workers, 
laboratory scientists, and administrators for high levels of occupational 
competence, prepare others for further professional work, and provide a 
solid educational foundation for the nonspecialist. 

The university also has kept pace with these trends, and today stands 
unchallenged in the variety and excellence of its offerings. I need not detail 
them to you, but as part of our over-all picture we must recall its eight cam- 
puses and professional centers, the extensive range of courses, the high 
caliber of instruction—in short, the opportunities here given to another 
40,000 students. Through the co-ordination among our high schools, jun- 
ior colleges, state colleges, and university campuses, we can offer programs 
of study for an infinity of needs and interests; nowhere in the world is a 
teen-age boy or girl given as wide a choice for constructive future planning, 
or a young adult offered this caliber of training. 

I say these things in all seriousness—not to gloss over deficiencies, but 
because our customary preoccupation with immediate needs and basic 
problems affords few opportunities to appreciate what has been done. And 
probably on balance that too is a good sign—because the needs are critical, 
and the problems serious enough to require our best efforts. 

Our most urgent need in the next decade will be for funds so that our 
schools can assimilate the enormous increases in enrollment at all levels, 
from grammar school through university. Through grade 14 (or junior 
college) alone, the anticipated enrollment increase between now and 1956 
is 36.7 percent—704,000 new pupils who will need classrooms, laboratories, 
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gymnasiums, and playfields. Simultaneously, we will have to replace sub- 
standard facilities and catch up to our current shortages. 

An adequate building program will require enormous sums of money 
and complex, high-caliber planning. But California is so well endowed 
with riches and talented public servants that I feel confident of our ability 
to raise the funds and build the schools. It is clearly our most critical task, 
but by no means the most difficult, since we know essentially what has to 
be done and are potentially so well equipped to handle it. 

The second need, teachers, cannot be met as readily, but will probably 
remain with us as a basic problem of recruitment, training, and holding 
power for years to come. But since we will require 65,000 new teachers 
in the next five years alone, we must tackle the situation as a short-run 
emergency while we seek long-run remedies. In the short run, we will have 
to rely on our talents as publicists and advocates of the educational cause, 
plead our case to the public whenever and wherever possible, and try to reach 
the conscience of potential teachers as well as the pocketbooks of taxpayers. 

So much for our emergency needs. If I do not discuss them further it 
is not because I consider them unimportant, but because all of us recognize 
their gravity, and our work in this area is well under way. Federal and state 
agencies, various educational groups and associations, the university—all 
of them, singly and jointly, are working on both short- and long-range 
studies of population patterns, enrollment trends, teacher shortages, needs 
in school facilities and educational financing. The effectiveness of machin- 
ery for publicity, constructive action, and future planning is constantly 
increasing through state-wide co-operation and co-ordination among all 
educational organizations. 

Our most complex long-run concern is of a different nature, and will 
require the most thoughtful consideration of our educators, philosophers, 
and the entire community for years to come. I should like, therefore, to 
sketch it out for you and try to indicate a few of the areas in which our 
current activities may be relevant to its ultimate resolution. 

In its broadest terms, the problem is defined by our political position in 
the world today. The totalitarian challenge to our free society requires, 
above all, that we strengthen democracy from within. Our basic concern 
is not alone with power, but also with ethic, because we have learned that 
fascism and communism are not only forms of government hostile to our 
own, but a disease of the mind which attacks individuals of all countries, 
in peace or war, and can spread its contamination as no plague ever could. 
But—to extend this all-too-accurate analogy another step—we also know 
that some minds are immune; men have come to us after a lifetime of ex- 
posure without a trace of the disease; and among the people we know—the 
people of this country—there never has been a serious outbreak. Our task, 
while we are still so fortunate, is to discover a permanent inoculation. 

This calls, above all, for an extension of knowledge, for we do not know, 
even today, why totalitarianism can exert such an attraction over some 
minds, and we have not yet identified all the environmental factors which 
will conduce to a rejection of freedom. 
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We do, however, know a great deal about the mechanics of modern 
society, and must put the experience we have gathered in the past three 
decades to constructive use at the same time that we continue research into 
basic causes. What we have learned, essentially, is that an industrialized 
society can create the environment for totalitarianism by its tendency to 
fragmentize the populace—to make each man a specialist in a narrow occu- 
pational skill, unfamiliar with his neighbor’s concerns, ignorant of the 
larger world and its affairs. Such a man is not an able guardian of his 
own interest, and he is certainly not equipped to pass judgment on common 
concerns. He will all too easily surrender his right of choice to any one 
who desires it or, if he finds the world sufficiently confusing, even demand 
that he be relieved of the burden of making choices. This tendency is fur- 
ther accentuated by the vastness and impersonality of modern life, in which 
it happens all too frequently that an individual is cut off from meaningful 
relationships ; left to drift he may turn to any faith that offers a point of 
orientation in return for his allegiance. Such a person is not only atomized 
in his occupation, but he is forced into a position of moral isolation. We 
have seen that totalitarianisms of left and right are able to offer such indi- 
viduals a numbing, irrational embrace which is one of the most deadly char- 
acteristics of our time. 

These are a dictator’s eager victims ; and an environment which produces 
them will most certainly provide its dictators as well. 

Industrialization is, of course, neither a necessary nor a sufficient con- 
dition for the development of totalitarianism. Agrarian societies are no 
more immune and may even be more readily subjugated. And there are 
great countries—ours foremost among them—which have reached their 
highest democratic development as they have learned to utilize their modern 
technology for the benefit of all citizens. 

It is, nonetheless, a crucially important recognition that fragmentization 
is the dangerous side of a coin which on the other side shows only the ad- 
vantages that accrue from division of labor. The dictatorships saw or sensed 
it long before we did and directed their efforts toward its systematic exploi- 
tation, to the end that men would give up their will and lose sight of the 
goals toward which society should be directed. 

Our attention during a good part of the same period had centered on 
ever more refined techniques for raising the positive yield of specialization ; 
we were concerned with matching jobs and men, with increasing the intrinsic 
satisfactions of work and the gross product, with maximum diversification 
of educational preparation. But our thinking changed when we began to 
understand the nature of totalitarianism and realized that it can thrive on 
extreme societal fragmentization, because members of such a society may 
not understand or may not care about the absolute evil of its intent. We 
then recognized the delicate relationship between the benefits and the dangers 
of specialization, and the crucial importance of a good balance. We came 
to see that if citizens were kept ignorant of everything but their specialty 
the means could be found to organize their ignorance into great patterns of 
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irrationality. Indeed much of the secret of modern totalitarianism is its 
ability to manipulate mass irrationality. 

To manipulate irrationality, however, you must first have people who 
have not had a balanced education. Thus a proper sense of balance in our 
education is of the most primary importance. 

To provide this balance is clearly a responsibility of education since it 
is a task of schools, among other institutions in our society, to teach how 
to discriminate between good and evil and how to choose rationally among 
alternatives. 

The problem of our schools today, and for years to come, will be to unite 
these equally urgent demands from our technology and from our society 
into a system of education which will create the proper balance within itself 
and within each individual student. 

Educators who have worked with this problem have reached some con- 
sensus on four basic propositions. First of all, they agree that the danger 
does not lie in specialized education per se, but in any education which does 
not prepare the student for the value choices he will have to make as a citizen. 
Second, they agree that the ability to make these choices will not be gained 
by experience with democratic procedures alone, but that these will be 
meaningful to the student only if he knows to what ends they are directed— 
if he understands that they are the techniques whereby a free society is 
maintained, and if he knows the consequences which follow from abandon- 
ment of either the practices or the goals. Third, they agree that a student 
must have certain kinds of knowledge—a familiarity with the large so- 
ciety— in order to relate the meaning of his choice to its effect. And, finally, 
they agree that he must feel himself a member of the society which shares 
these values if he is to accept them. 

These insights provide a framework for the implementation of our 
educational policy in three areas: curriculum planning within the schools; 
curriculum articulation among schools; and value-oriented planning for 
extracurricular student concerns. Our object should be the same in every 
instance: courses, programs, and all other facilities of the school system 
should strengthen the student’s capacity to live in a free society as a respon- 
sible citizen, and treat the development of his personal talents and particular 
skills as an integral aspect of this aim. The object, in sum, should be to 
neutralize divisive pressures by treating specialized fields of knowledge as 
offshoots from the same broad base of unifying knowledge, principles, and 
values. 

In the curriculum of every school, from upper elementary grades to the 
universities, I believe that this aim can best be realized by emphasis on a 
core program of general education for all students, irrespective of special- 
ized interests. Courses which will cover basic concepts in the physical sci- 
ences, social sciences, and humanities should be taught not only to impart 
facts, but to familiarize each student with the ethical tradition of Western 
civilization—to teach him the habits of mind by which our society has de- 
veloped and upon which it depends. 
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As the student moves through the school system, general education 
should be a link between his own studies at every level, and a link to the 
work of others ; he then will be able to view his occupational training from 
a broad enough perspective to relate it to other men’s activities and to world 
affairs. 

Moreover, a close articulation among school curriculums in their gen- 
eral educational work should contribute to a fluid and rational pattern of 
specialization. The student’s decision to select an occupation might be made 
in high school or could be postponed through several years of university 
attendance ; within that period, he would be offered alternate opportunities 
at every level but would not be committed to a program which would pre- 
clude his transfer to the next-higher institution. 

Any such integration of general education studies would pose some 
very serious problems of equivalence, since it would be impossible to stand- 
ardize course content. The range of capacity and interest within one group 
of high school seniors, for example, would preclude the kind of uniform 
teaching which is customary in Germany or any school system where stu- 
dents are sorted out early, by future occupation or class, and kept apart 
throughout their school career. We would have to find ways to adapt course 
materials for different groups without destroying the basic unity of content 
and approach. But these difficulties do not lessen the necessity to extend the 
area of shared knowledge, or to strengthen the moral ties among men and 
confirm their democratic allegiances. These questions, rather, should be 
added to our list of challenging tasks. 

Of the four propositions listed above as a program for working toward 
a positive democratic education, three reflect directly on the curriculum : the 
first states, as a matter of principle, that no educational program may narrow 
its objectives to exclude preparation for citizenship; the second takes the 
position that citizenship must be taught explicitly, that every student must 
know of democratic processes, values, and ethical aims, and must under- 
stand the totalitarian threat. The third calls for a minimum general edu- 
cation so that the student can relate value choices to social consequences. 

The fourth proposition, however—that the student must feel himself a 
part of his society—cannot be implemented in the curriculum alone. Inte- 
gration cannot be taught as such; it is essentially a private process which 
involves a complicated meshing of emotions, personality, and mind with 
numerous stimuli. Not the student qua student, but only the total individual 
can feel himself part of society. If, therefore, it is part of the schools’ task 
to promote his positive identification with democratic life patterns, they 
must also influence the student as a physical, social, psychological, and moral 
being. 

The total student is involved, of course, in any stimulating class ; some- 
thing he learns may profoundly touch his moral sense or excite his imagina- 
tion ; his entire life may take direction from contact with a new viewpoint 
or idea. But to be on easy terms with the larger society, a student must 
transcend the formal environment of the classroom; he must be capable 
of independent thought and critical judgment, of choosing moral ends and 
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selecting appropriate means, of evaluating alternatives correctly—he must, 
in short, be able to direct his life as a mature and independent human being. 

If the work in the classrooms has been done well, he will be equipped 
to earn his living, and will have a value system to live by. But it is primarily 
outside the classroom that these other capacities are acquired. Like the mind, 
they too must be trained, but the training, instead of being condensed in 
small doses offered at specified hours, must permeate the entire environ- 
ment, and every opportunity for its practice must be fostered. As part of 
his school life, the student must be given the right to exert some control 
over school matters, to assume suitable responsibilities and be held account- 
able for his actions, to choose freely among clubs, activities, and hobbies. 

It must be a part of educational policy to create this environment wherein 
students can practice for maturity. If unity is provided by the democratic 
content and procedure of instruction, the utmost diversity is called for in 
areas of instruction and extracurricular activities. Only the combination 
of both will reflect the larger society ; and only within such an environment 
can the student become a well-balanced individual, capable of both special- 
ized work and democratic citizenship, alike at ease with diversification and 
firmly committed to the underlying permanence of values. 


These, as I see it, will be our major challenges in the next quarter cen- 
tury: we will have to build up the size of our school facilities and recruit 
teachers ; and we will have to strengthen the positive democratic content of 
education. Our work in all these areas will be to the end that we thereby 
provide our free society its most important single need—well-trained spe- 
cialists who are good citizens of the nation, in the community and on the 
job. The burden of work lies most heavily on the teachers (though I would 
be the last to slight the load administrators carry), and to the teachers we 
therefore owe a special responsibility : they must have the support of every 
administrator, every parent, and every citizen-at-large; and from all these 
they must also have respect. The support can be given in numerous ways— 
through school boards, the PTA, proposals to the legislature—the list is 
extensive. Respect is more difficult to express, since it is an attitude of mind. 
But it must consist, essentially, of the conviction that our teachers are men 
and women of integrity, competent and dedicated in their work, loyal to the 
traditions of their professions and of their country. Respect and support 
will assure them of their rights—the right to teach freely, and the right to 
participate in the development of education—and they, in turn, will safe- 
guard the freedoms of the coming generation. 

Support and respect seem to me the keynote of all our reciprocal rela- 
tionships in public education. As a unified school system in our relations 
with the public at large, and as individual representatives of particular insti- 
tutions, we have built up an extensive area of joint work, have established 
comprehensive machinery to perform the tasks, and are continuously en- 
larging upon the mutuality of relationships. The concept of the school as 
a service organization is no longer limited to the children, or to the com- 
munity, but includes as well service among schools—and I am convinced 
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that this is a most beneficial trend. Two recent developments which have 
come to my attention illustrate the type of mutual service that seems to me 
most fruitful and suggestive for future projects: (1) the establishment of 
the Field Service Center in the University’s School of Education, and (2) 
the Public Schools building project, which will draw on the services of 
university personnel in such departments as architecture, engineering, and 
interior design. In both these projects, the problems and their resolution 
will be the joint concerns of the interested schools, and their priority will 
be determined from a perspective which comprehends the entire public 
school system of the state of California. 

All these trends support my prediction that we may do more, in this 
next quarter century, than has ever been accomplished in a similar span of 
time. California’s system of public education is its largest and most com- 
plex industry; it is also, I think, its most productive enterprise, and most 
assuredly its proudest hope for the future. 





INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL CLASS IN SCHOOLS 


To move upward socially, the individual must learn new behavior patterns—and unlearn 
old ones. While social scientists have found six fairly distinct status levels (based on occu- 
pation, source of income, type of home, and dwelling area), most public school pupils are 
members of two broad groupings—middle class or lower class. In general, the lower-class 
child is forced to grow up early, worries about getting the necessities of life, and learns 
from his associates to be aggressive in protecting his rights. The middle-class child, on 
the other hand, is rigidly supervised by his parents, who stress the importance of good man- 
ners, respect for authority, and doing well in school. 

Social class has a strong influence on school withdrawal. Children from professional 
and managerial families are five times as likely to graduate from high school as those of 
unskilled laborers. Verner M. Sims, of the University of Alabama, found that the social 
class a pupil identifies himself with has more influence on his plans to attend college than 
does his ability to do college work. 

Social class affects how a pupil learns. It is usually easier for teachers to discover the 
abilities of middle-class pupils than those of children frem lower-class families, who come 
to school from a meager cultural environment that attaches little importance to school 
work. Dr. Allison Davis (University of Chicago) points cut that lower-class pupils are re- 
tarded by an average of two years on achievement tests when they reach high school. 


ProsBLEMS FACING THE SCHOOL 


Like all other groups, the school is part of our social status system and limited in what 
it can do by deeply-ingrained class values of the entire community. In promoting mobility, 
educators face several urgent problems : 

1. How to teach pupils the ideas and skills they will need to move upward socially with- 
out attaching a stigma to lower-class values. 

2. How to discover the aptitudes of lower-class pupils and motivate their learning. 

3. How to build school programs that will help pupils of lower socioeconomic status 
to develop their native abilities without neglecting academic areas. 


—LYLE SPENCER, Guidance Newsletter, April 1953 
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What is the status of educational television in California today? What 
does the future hold for this powerful medium in education? A report of 
the events which have taken place in noncommercial educational television 
should give some indication of what the future holds, both locally and na- 
tionally. The purpose of this article is to review the events concerning 
educational television, principally in California, which have taken place 
since April 13, 1952. On this date, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion reserved 242 television channels for noncommercial educational use 
throughout the United States. Eight of the 242 channels are located in 
California. The channels reserved in California and the areas to be served 
are: Fresno, No. 18 (UHF) ; Los Angeles, No. 28 (UHF) ; Sacramento, 
No. 6 (VHF) ; San Francisco--Oakland, No. 9 (VHF) ; San Bernardino, 
No. 24 (UHF) ; San Diego, No. 15 (UHF) ; San Jose, No. 54 (UHF) ; 
and Stockton, No. 42 (UHF). 

In connection with the reservations, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission declared that the channels reserved for noncommercial educational 
use were “firm” only through June 2, 1953. A great deal of confusion has 
surrounded the significance of this date. The F.C.C. issued, at the request 
of the National Citizens’ Committee for Educational Television, a public 
notice designed to clarify the meaning which should he attached to the 
June 2, 1953, date. According to this notice, the 1eservation of television 
channels for noncommercial educational use will not expire on June 2, 1953. 
The F.C.C. places “. . . no limit whatever on the duration of the assign- 
ments of channels reserved for noncommercial educational operation . . . 
The significance of the June 2 date is that the Commission will thereafter 
give consideration to any petitions it may receive to make changes in chan- 
nel assignments in individual localities. This applies to commercial as well 
as educational assignments . . .’”* 

The first petition to reach the F.C.C. requesting a noncommercial 
educational reservation cancellation since the June 2 date is that of radio 


1 Public Notice 90136 F.C.C. 53-540 dated May 11, 1953. (Mimeographed, one page.) 
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station WWEZ in New Orleans. WWEZ seeks to take over VHF Chan- 
nel Eight reserved for educational purposes in the New Orleans area.” 

In another action before the F.C.C. the Hearst Radio Corporation of 
Milwaukee protested the petition of the Milwaukee Vocational School for 
a construction permit and requested reservation of the channel for its own 
use. The original Hearst November 1952 request and two subsequent 
appeals have been denied.’ 


First State-Wide Educational Television Meeting in California* 


The first state-wide meeting in California in the interest of noncom- 
mercial educational television was called by Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Roy E. Simpson for August 28 and 29, 1952. Representatives 
of various educational, governmental, commercial, professional, and labor 
groups, including persons from each of the eight areas with channel hold- 
ings, met in Sacramento to discuss the entire problem posed by the F.C.C. 
in reserving the eight channels in California. This group® outlined the need 
for a preliminary engineering survey involving the channel reservations 
which had been made. The engineering survey was made using funds pro- 
vided by the Joint Committee on Educational Television.® 

As an outcome of this meeting, Superintendent Simpson outlined his 
position with regard to educational television. His four points have served 
as a guide for discussions about the problems since that time: 


1, Educational television involves much more than classroom applica- 
tions. It is an educational resource belonging to all the people, to be used 
by all the people, for the benefit of all the people. 


2. This means that the financial support and use of it must be much 
broader than is envisioned in the present structure for financing education 
in California. Educational television involves all groups concerned with 
the public interest, including state and local agencies of government. 


3. Since it concerns all the people, state planning and assistance will be 
needed. Orderly step by step developments must be directed toward even- 
tually making educational television facilities available to all the people 
of the State. 


4. Local responsibility for the program planning, presentation, and 
utilization must be accepted and protected. 


The Educational Television Steering Committee also recommended that 
Superintendent Simpson request Governor Warren to call together in con- 
ference representatives from the entire state to study the many aspects of 
the problem. 


2 The Sacramento Bee, July 21, 1953. 

8 “Closed Circuit,” Broadcasting Telecasting, July 13, 1953, p. 5. 

¢ Compiled from the report of the Conference. 

5 Designated as the Educational Television Steering Committee. 

¢JCET was organized in October 1950 to help present evidence to the F.C.C. why 
educational channels should be reserved for educational purposes. 
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The Governor's Conference on Educational Television’ 


Governor Warren, recognizing the importance of the F.C.C.’s action 
to the citizenry of California, called the Governor’s Conference on Educa- 
tional Television to meet in Sacramento on December 15 and 16, 1952. 
Approximately 2,500 community leaders convened in the State Capital to 
take part. 

The Conference was organized into seven Divisions, each discussing 
one of the following topics: (1) proposed policies for California in the use 
of noncommercial educational channels; (2) proposed in-school uses of 
educational television in the school program; (3) proposed uses of educa- 
tional television for nonclassroom instruction ; (4) proposed uses of edu- 
cational television for providing information of general public concern; 
(5) proposed organizational and administrative policy and structure for 
California in the use of noncommercial educational television channels— 
including legal consideration and problems of engineering, coverage, and 
representation ; (6) proposed means of financing the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of noncommercial educational television stations in 
California, including programming costs; (7) programming, availability 
of resources for programming, technical requirements for programming, 
and co-operative relationships between noncommercial and commercial sta- 
tions in programming. 

Space does not permit an adequate review of the outcome of the Gov- 
ernor’s Conference. However, it should be emphasized that beginning with 
Governor Warren’s address of welcome in which he described educational 
television as “the richest opportunity in history,” Superintendent Simpson’s 
inspiring discussion of television and its challenges to education, and Fed- 
eral Communications Commission Chairman Paul Walker’s* able descrip- 
tion of “Television for Total Education,” an air of confidence and enthu- 
siasm for the future of educational television in California pervaded the 
entire conference. 

The spirit of participants was extremely high at the conclusion of the 
final general session as they carried with them hopes for educational tele- 
vision embodied in the recommendations and resolutions which came out 
of the conference. Governor Warren’s concluding remarks and best wishes 
for the future included a promise to treat seriously all the recommendations 
which came out of the conference. 


Governor Warren’s Citizens’ Advisory Committee on 
Educational Television’® 


Governor Warren stated in his welcoming address opening the Gov- 
ernor’s Conference on Educational Television that “. . . if the conclusion 
of the conference is that steps should be taken to utilize the television chan- 
nels allocated to California for educational purposes, I propose immediately 

1 The Governor's Conference on Educational Television. Proceedings of the Conference. 
State of California. Sacramento, California, December 15-16, 1952. 200 pp. 


2 Mr. Walker’s term expired on June 30, 1953. Mr. Rosel Hyde is the present chairman. 
8 Compiled from Minutes of Meetings of the Citizens’ Advisory Committee. 
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after the Conference to name a Citizens’ Advisory Committee for Educa- 
tional Television . . .”” 

The conference went on record favoring the utilization of the channels 
reserved in California and in accordance with his promise the Governor 
appointed the following individuals to membership on his Advisory Com- 


mittee : 

Chairman 
Dr. A. John Bartky 
School of Education 


Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


Executive Secretary 


Mr. Francis W. Noel 

Chief, Bureau of Audio-Visual Education 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 


Co-Chairman 


Mr. William H. Joyce, Jr. 
President, Joyce Shoes, Inc. 
Pasadena, California 


Legal Advisor 


Mr. John E. Fourt 
Deputy Attorney General 
Sacramento, California 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Mrs. P. D. Bevil 

President, California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Inc. 
Sacramento, California 

Mr. Maurice G. Blair 
Associate Superintendent, 

Los Angeles City Schools, 

Los Angeles, California 

Mr. Robert H. Burgert 
Director of Instructional Aids, 
San Diego City Schools 

San Diego, California 

Mr. Howard L. Chernoff 
General Manager, KFMB-TV 
San Diego, California 

Mr. Seymour J. Cooper 
President, Emerson West Coast Corp. 
San Francisco, California 

Mr. Henry Dreyfuss 

Industrial Designer 

South Pasadena, California 

Mr. Lewis S. Frost 

Director of Public Relations 
National Broadcasting Co. 
Hollywood, California 

Mr. Bert E. Geisreiter 

City Councilman 

Sacramento, California 

Mr. Russell Giffen 

Farmer 

Huron, California 

Mr. Charles L. Glett 
Vice-President in Charge of Network 
Services, Radio and Television 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Los Angeles, California 

Mr. Joseph M. Glick 

Partner, B. E. Glick and Sons 


1 Governor’s Conference, op. cit., p. 23. 


Olive Canners 

Corning, California 

Mr. Simpson H. Hornage 

Partner, Austin Brothers 

Wholesale Hardware 

Stockton, California 

Mr. Richard J. Kiesewetter 

Director, Grant Technical College 

Del Paso Heights, California 

Dr. John L. Lounsbury 

President, San Bernardino Valley College 
and Chairman, San Bernardino-Riverside 
Counties Committee for Development of 
Educational Television 

San Bernardino, California 

Mr. Albert T. Lunceford 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Greater Los Angeles CIO Council 

Los Angeles, California 

Dr. E. Wilson Lyon 

President, Pomona College and 
Provost, Claremont Graduate College 
Claremont, California 

Mr. Walter G. Martin 

Fresno County Superintendent of Schools 
Fresno, California 

Mr. Woodrow Miller 

Whotesale Honey Producer and 
Business Executive 

Miller’s Honey Company 

Colton, California 

Dr. George A. Pettitt 

Assistant to the President 

University of California 

Berkeley, California 

Dr. Nolan D. Pulliam 

Superintendent of Schools, 

Stockton Unified School District 
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Stockton, California 

Mr. Ernest H. Renzel, Jr. 
President, E. H. Renzel Co. 

San Jose, California 

Colonel Irving Salomon 
Chairman of the Board, 

Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 
Los Angeles-Chicago 

Escondido, California 

Dr. Vaughn D. Seidel 
Superintendent of Schools, Alameda County 
President, Bay Area Educational 
Television Association 

Oakland, California 

Dr. William H. Sener 

Director of Telecommunications 
Allan Hancock Foundation 

Los Angeles, California 

Mr. William P. Sutherland 
Secretary-Treasurer 

California State Theatrical Federation 


San Francisco, California 

Mr. Donn B. Tatum 

Director of Television, Western Division, 
American Broadcasting Company 
Hollywood, California 

Mr. Charles R. Timpany 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Santa Clara County 

San Jose, California 

Mr. Arthur Westlund 

President, California State Radio and 
Television Broadcasters Association, Inc. 
Oakland, California 

Mr. James D. Zellerbach 

President, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

San Francisco, California 

Dr. Roy E. Simpson, Ex-Officio 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 


The Governor’s Citizens’ Advisory Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision has held five meetings. Meetings were held in Sacramento on Feb- 
ruary 10; Los Angeles, March 5; Berkeley, April 7; San Diego, May 7; 
and in Fresno on June 16. The next meeting is scheduled for San Bernar- 
dino on November 2 and 3, 1953. 

Governor Warren opened the organizational meeting of the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee by outlining his own views on television and the im- 
portance which he places on it not only as an extraordinary educational 
medium but as a great industry of private enterprise. He impressed upon 
members of the Committee that every effort must be expended to safeguard 
beyond question noncommercial educational television stations from being 
used by any one person or organization as a personal tool to gain political 
fortune or to advocate political beliefs. 

The Chief Executive did not outline a program for the Committee to 
follow, asking members to express their own convictions and beliefs and 
to evolve together something in the best interest of the State. 

Superintendent Simpson reviewed the four basic points enumerated 
previously, which he believes should guide educational television develop- 
ment in California. He also cited instances of co-operation and support 
for educational television from private as well as public organizations. 


During the meeting the purpose of the Committee was explained as 
follows: 


1. Toadvise the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Governor 
whether the State and local areas should proceed with the acquisition of 
educational television stations. 


2. To suggest a program for the utilization of educational channels if 
the Committee recommends their use. 


Policies formulated by the Governor’s Advisory Committee are sum- 
marized as follows: 
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1. The Committee encourages local community groups to apply for the 
channels reserved for educational television. 
2. The Committee favors legislation which will: 


a) Provide for the engineering surveys and legal assistance necessary 
to apply for channels. Requests for funds thus provided must come from 
local areas. 

b) Clarify any possible restrictions on the spending of public monies 
by school districts and county school departments for educational television. 


3. The Committee favors locally controlled, operated, and programmed 
educational television stations. The function of the Committee is to assist 
local areas. 


4. The Committee will not take action to infringe in any way on local 
groups organizing, planning, and developing educational television pro- 
grams. 


5. The Committee favors a two years’ extension of the June 2, 1953, 
date and asks the Governor to request this extension of the F.C.C. or in 
some other way to indicate California’s interest in the utilization of the 
channels. 


6. The Committee will co-operate with national organizations support- 
ing educational television. 


7. The Committee will disseminate information and carry on and sup- 


port research projects on educational television. 


The formulation and passage of three resolutions followed the adoption 
of the above policies. The resolutions are briefed below: 


1. Recommend to the Governor that he transmit three thoughts to the 
PAA. 


a) An extension of two years to the June 2, 1953, date. 

b) The Committee’s determination to assist local community groups 
to have something on file with the F.C.C. before June 2, 1953. 

c) Intention of co-operating with all groups across the nation working 
for an extension of the June 2, 1953, date. 


2. Educational television must represent impartially all elements in a 
community. All possible educational uses of the medium should be explored. 


3. The Governor’s Committee should establish ways of assisting local 
communities with research projects and with the exchange of information, 
ideas, and personnel. 


In response to the Committee’s recommendation, Governor Warren 
wired his own and the Committee’s desires to the F.C.C. and included the 
Committee’s policy statement. 

Several members of the Governor’s Advisory Committee attended the 
first National Conference on Educational Television held in Washington, 
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D.C., on May 4, 1953." The educational television picture reported at this 
national meeting was encouraging. However, progress in certain quarters 
is understandably slow because of the financing required and the need in 
planning to cut across all facets of community life. Members of the State 
Citizens’ Committee present at the Washington, D.C., Conference reported 
that Senator Charles W. Tobey (R., N.H.), Chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee which confirms F.C.C. appoint- 
ments and approves appropriations, expressed strong support for educa- 
tional television and for the continued reservation of channels. However, 
Senator Tobey’s death on July 24, 1953, has stilled his support. A short 
report of the educational television picture nationally will be given later 
in this article. 

In addition to the points already covered (summaries of the Committee’s 
Statement of Policy and Resolutions adopted), the Governor’s Committee 
discussed : 


1. The need to study carefully the recommendations growing out of the 
Governor’s Conference on Educational Television and to plan a course of 
action accordingly. 

2. The need to initiate, prepare, and promote necessary legislation. 

3. The need to improve communication between members of the Com- 
mittee and between areas having channel reservations. 

4. Closed versus open circuit telecasting policy in the interest of the 
public. 

5. The dissemination of information to the public. 

6. Progress reports in reserved channel areas. 

7. Methods of financing. 

8. Educational television costs. 


Progress in California Areas Holding Channel Reservations 


Following the F.C.C.’s April reservation announcement, local groups 
in each of the areas organized to take action. The following report of prog- 
ress made in each area is based upon minutes of meetings of the Governor’s 
Citizens’ Committee and personal contacts with area representatives. 

The Los Angeles Area: The most clear-cut progress among the local 
areas has been in Los Angeles. The Hancock Foundation has contributed 
approximately $300,000 to place UHF Channel 28 (KUSC) in a position 
where telecasts can be inaugurated. 

The long wait for delivery of a transmitter has caused several months 
of delay in getting on the air. The administrative organization of the sta- 
tion is under way. The plan in progress is to turn over responsibility of 
operation toa representative local group. Educational telecasts from KUSC 
should become a reality early this fall. 

The San Francisco Area: The Bay Area Educational Television Asso- 
ciation received its construction permit in July and plans to have a program 


1 Called by the Joint Committee on Educational Television and the National Citizens’ 
Committee for Educational Television. 
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signal on the air 30 to 60 days from the date the permit was received. 
BAETA has received a grant of $60,000 from a San Francisco Foundation 
and has a total of approximately $85,000 with which to begin operation. 
A prospective total budget of $100,000 is envisioned for operation the first 
year. To supplement finances, programs are planned which will invite 
group and individual support. Two full-time positions have been filled, 
General Station Manager and Program Director. 

Financially favorable contractual arrangements have been made with 
KPIX San Francisco for a transmitter and antenna to be located at the 
Hotel Mark Hopkins. Two California noncommercial educational tele- 
vision stations this fall are assured. 

The Sacramento Area: The North-Central California Television Asso- 
ciation has filed an application with the F.C.C. for a license to operate VHF 
Channel 6. Contact has been made with a private fund-raising organization 
and, although no definite agreement has been reached, officials of this or- 
ganization have studied the problem and estimate $500,000 can be raised 
through public donations. Using this as a possible over-all budget figure, 
preliminary plans call for a $300,000 capital outlay and $200,000 for two 
years’ operating costs. The Sacramento station could be the third in Cali- 
fornia to offer noncommercial educational television programs. 

The Fresno Area: Several public meetings have been called since the 
Governor’s Conference to discuss the utilization of UHF Channel 18. A 
Citizens’ Committee representing six counties has been formed. Steps for 
obtaining a site have been taken and preliminary plans for an engineering 
survey have been made. Latest reports to the Governor’s Committee indicate 
that the Fresno Citizens’ Group believes it unwise to apply for a construction 
permit before financing can be arranged. The solicitation of public dona- 
tions as a means of financing educational television in Fresno has been ques- 
tioned. A representative of Radio Station KFRE has offered to supervise 
filling out the necessary F.C.C. forms when application is made. 

The San Diego Area: Educational noncommercial television has been 
slow ini gaining momentum in San Diego. However, the schools have uti- 
lized a great deal of television time through the co-operation of Station 
KFMB-TV. The first public meeting was held on May 15, 1953. The 
Governor’s Advisory Committee learned that a second meeeting was sched- 
uled for June 25. Plans include the submission of a request to the F.C.C. 
for a change in channel reservation: VHF Channel 12 instead of UHF 
Channel 15. 

The fact that Channel 12 is VHF should be noted. The channel pres- 
ently reserved for education in San Diego (Channel 15) is UHF. Of the 
estimated 170,000 receivers in the San Diego area, it is believed about 
140,000 cannot be converted to UHF. This means new sets must be pur- 
chased for UHF reception. 

The San Jose Area: Following preliminary planning meetings before 
and after the Governor’s Conference, representatives from three counties 
met on May 9, 1953, and again on May 23 to discuss problems connected 
with the operation of UHF Channel 54. Plans include the organization 
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of a nonprofit corporation to make application for a construction permit. 
Studio space will be available at San Jose State College. Tentative plans 
call for financing through private subscriptions. 

The Stockton Area: The decision to form a nonprofit corporation was 
made at a meeting on February 25. The Delta-Sierra Educational Tele- 
vision Corporation representing four counties was formed on March 18 
and has filed an application with the F.C.C. for the allocation of UHF 
Channel 42. Studios will be provided on the College of the Pacific campus. 
Financing will be through the sale of individual memberships in the Delta- 
Sierra Corporation. 

The San Bernardino Area: A major meeeting to consider educational 
television was held on May 1, 1953, with San Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties represented. A nonprofit corporation has been organized but no 
immediate application for a construction permit is planned, though a request 
to continue the reservation of UHF Channel 24 has been filed with the 
F.C.C. The management of KITO in San Bernardino has offered its co- 
operation. 


Progress in Areas Not Having Channel Reservations 


The preliminary engineering survey report pointed out the need for ad- 
ditional channels if anything resembling complete educational television 
coverage of California is to be achieved.’ Residents in some of the areas 
which will not be served through existing channel reservations have held 
meetings and formed organizations to study the problem. 

In the Redding area, the Northern California Educational Television 
Association has been formed. Membership includes Chico State College and 
the offices of county superintendents of schools and school districts in Butte, 
Glenn, Lassen, Modoc, Plumas, Sierra, Siskiyou, Shasta, Tehama, Trinity, 
Del Norte, Humboldt, Lake, and Mendocino counties. While one station 
will not meet the needs of all the people in these counties, individual needs 
can be strengthened through an organization. A request to the F.C.C. for 
the reservation of Channel 9 has been suggested. 

Interested residents of Plumas County, which is isolated by mountains 
from the above area, have met informally to discuss the needs of the county 
in relation to noncommercial educational television. No organization has 
been formed. 

Two public meetings have been held in Humboldt County for purposes 
of learning more about educational television and the possibilities for a 
noncommercial station in that area. The formation of an organization is 
planned. 

One public orientation meeting has been held in Imperial Valley. Co- 
operation with the Yuma, Arizona, area in requesting a channel reservation 
has been suggested. 

1George P. Adair, “Preliminary Report on Educational Television System for the 
State of California.” Brochure of Background Materials. Prepared by the Conference Re- 


search Committee for the Governor’s Conference on Educational Television, Sacramento, 
California, December 15-16, 1952. Pp. F1-F7. (Multilithed.) 
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As a result of discussion and action taken by the Tri-County Phi Delta 
Kappa Field Chapter in Santa Barbara, the Santa Barbara—Ventura Edu- 
cational Television Association has been organized to consider applying for 
a noncommercial channel. 


Educational Television Legislation in California 


Nine educational television bills were introduced at the last session of 
the State Legislature: 


A.B. 1312 Creates an Educational Television Committtee. 

A.B. 1584 Establishes television fund; provides for 15-year loans to 
local districts. 

A.B. 1586 Permits any school district to construct, operate, and main- 
tain educational television stations. 

A.B. 1587 Permits school districts to contract for joint operation of 
television station. 

A.B. 1588 Authorizes any school to contract with commercial tele- 
vision, nonprofit organizations, or both for educational 
television broadcasts. 

A.B. 2145 Authorizes Department of Education or any public educa- 
tional institution to acquire educational television channels. 

A.B. 2146 Authorizes formation of educational television districts. 

A.B. 2147 Authorizes State Department of Education to provide for 
an engineering survey. 

A.B. 2918 Creates Committee on Educational Television to make 
survey of needs for public-supported educational television. 


The only action taken by the Legislature was on A.B. 1588, specifically 
authorizing the use of district and county school funds for educational tele- 
vision. This permissive legislation died in committee. An Assembly Ways 
and Means Sub-committee appointed to study educational television costs 
concluded “. . . that the determination of firm, reasonable estimates of 
educational television costs in California is not possible at the present time 

. .”* Although the Legislature failed to act favorably on any of the edu- 
cational television bills introduced, members evidenced their interest and 
concern by adopting Assembly Joint Resolution No. 21, memorializing the 
F.C.C. to extend the time for applying for educational television channels.” 

The failure of the Legislature to enact educational television legislation 
introduced at this Session should not be interpreted as representing oppo- 
sition to or a lack of interest in television as a medium of education. The 
position taken by the Legislature is that more time is needed to make thor- 
ough investigations. 


1 Educational Television, First Progress Report of the Sub-Committee of the Assembly 
Committee on Ways and Means Relative to Educational Television, Charles J. Conrad, 
Chairman. Assembly of the State of California, Sacramento, California, April 1953. P. 64. 

2 Adopted in the Assembly March 5, 1953; in the Senate, March 20, 1953. 
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Educational Television. Nationally* 


While the progress educational television has made over the nation as 
a whole has been termed slow, proponents point to a number of accomplish- 
ments to show that progress has been made. As of June 2, forty-seven 
applications for construction permits had been filed. Seventeen had been 
granted. Others were being processed. 

The first noncommercial educational television station is now on the 
air. Station KUHT, located in Houston, Texas, with studios on the Uni- 
versity of Houston campus, gained this distinction wits its inaguration of 
telecasts on May 25. Dedication ceremonies were held June 8. 

The Allan Hancock Foundation Station, with studios located on the 
University of Southern California campus, should be the second noncom- 
mercial educational television station to begin regular telecasts. The story 
of this station was reviewed in a previous section. 

Oklahoma was the first state to give full approval and financial support 
to a state-wide network of noncommercial educational television stations. 
According to the Joint Committee on Educational Television, Governor 
Murray signed legislation on May 18 authorizing the first state-wide edu- 
cational television system in the nation. A ten-station network, financed 
by revenues from state-owned oil properties, is authorized.’ 

Progress reported in other states is also encouraging to sponsors and 
supporters of educational television. The Alabama Legislature has pro- 
vided $500,000 to get Alabama’s first noncommercial educational station on 
the air and to help establish a state-wide network. Five channels are avail- 
able. Alabama is the second state to act favorably on legislation aimed at 
establishing a state-wide network. In Birmingham, the Storer Broadcast- 
ing Company has offered a transmitter and the use of a tower and studios. 

The State Legislature in Wisconsin has passed a bill empowering the 
State Radio Council to apply for the twelve channels reserved in that state. 
Authorization to negotiate contractual or other arrangements with the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School for an educational television station was also 
granted. 

In Chicago, over $400,000 has been collected since May 10 in an educa- 
tional television fund-raising campaign sponsored by the Chicago Educa- 
tional Television Association. The objective is the utilization of VHF 
Channel 11 and the goal set is $800,000. 

By Legislative action, Florida has appropriated $20,000 for a state-wide 
educational television survey. In Miami, a citizens’ committee has organ- 
ized a nonprofit corporation to apply for a construction permit for VHF 
Channel 2. Approximately $180,000 worth of equipment has been pledged. 

The Tennessee Legislature has enacted legislation establishing an edu- 


1 Compiled from: Educational Television News. National Citizens’ Committee for 
Educational Television, Washington, D.C., June 8, 22, and July 6, 1953. 4 pp. each. Also, 
Educational TV Progress Report, June 7, 1953. National Citizens’ Committee for Educa- 
tional Television, Washington, D.C. 4 pp. 

2 Press release dated May 26, Joint Committee on Educational Television, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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cational television commission. The purpose of the commission is to conduct 
a state-wide engineering survey and to assist in the establishment of four 
noncommercial educational television channels. The Nashville Educational 
Television Foundation plans to lease complete studio facilities from the 
Southeastern Radio and Television Institute which operates a school for 
training professional television workers. This arrangement proposes to be 
an economical arrangement for operating an educational station with mutual 
benefit to both groups. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, the generosity of the Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, The Commercial Appeal, which operates WMCT, may put Channel 
10 on the air early next year. WMCT will donate approximately $162,000 
worth of equipment for use by the Memphis Community Television Founda- 
tion. WMCT will also construct an addition to its own transmitting station 
to house the Foundation’s transmitter. 

The Detroit Educational Television Foundation is raising $750,000 by 
soliciting industrial corporations, foundations, and business establishments. 
The Fund for Adult Education has contributed $150,000, and equipment 
and studio pledges amount in value to approximately $600,000. 

Possibilities for the opening of a third noncommercial telecommunica- 
tions center on the West Coast seem assured. In Seattle, Washington, Mrs. 
A. Scott Bullitt, the owner of KING-TV, has offered to give a transmitter, 
cameras, a tower, and other equipment toward the operation of an educa- 
tional station. This equipment is valued at more than $180,000. Parents 
with children in school have donated over $22,000 and a city-wide drive 
for funds is succeeding. 

The educational video picture in Philadelphia has been enhanced through 
the generosity of another commercial communication’s operater. The West- 
inghouse Radio Stations’ Corporation has given its F.M. tower and F.M. 
transmitter, valued at more than $90,000, to the Delaware Valley Educa- 
tional Television Corporation. The Philadelphia Board of Education has 
pledged $150,000 toward equipment for the proposed educational television 
station. The Delaware Valley group has applied for the channel reserved in 
the Philadelphia area. 

Five thousand dollars, studios, towers, and transmitters have been 
donated by WOAI and KEYL to educational interests in San Antonio, 
Texas. In Cincinnati, WLW has agreed to lease its tower to educational 
television sponsors and maintain it for a period of 10 years. The cost will 
be one dollar a year. WBT in Charlotte, N. C. has gifted the Governor’s 
Committee studying educational television with $5,000 and the University 
of North Carolina has enough money in sight to build, equip, and operate 
a television station for two years. Studios will be located at Chapel Hill, 
Raleigh, and Greensboro. 


What Does the Future Hold for Educational Television in. California? 


Two noncommercial educational television stations are assured for 
California. Possibilities for others are good. Areas without channels at 
the present time may apply for reservations. According to the Joint Com- 
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mittee on Educational Television, the F.C.C. has acted favorably on three 
such requests, making a total of 245 channels which now have been reserved. 
Two were reserved in Massachusetts and the third was granted to Bowling 
Green State University in Bowling Green, Ohio. 

The public’s acceptance of programs to be broadcast from California’s 
first two stations will help to determine the success of efforts made in other 
localities. Based upon the success of educational programs which are being 
telecast over commercial stations and the experience gained through these 
efforts, it seems reasonable to predict high quality programs and wide public 
acceptance of noncommercial educational television programs. 

Favorable legislation will enhance success. The question is not will 
‘California have noncommercial television, but rather, how complete will 
the coverage be? 





HOW CONTROL INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS? 


If the board of education pays all the bills, it will remove the most important single 
reason for the demand for a winning team, that of finance. And if this interscholastic 
program is educational, then there is as much logic in the board paying for it as there is in 
the board paying for education in English, history, typewriting, music, art, or anything else. 
In short, the board should pay the entire bill. Perhaps a small charge might be made for 
regulatory purposes—so that in case of necessity undesirables might be refused admittance— 
but this charge would be so small that the revenue coming from it would not be large enough 
to be influenced by either the failure or the success of the team. In a word, abolishing all 
admission fees to interscholastic athletics would do more than anything else to head them in 
the direction of more justifiable educational activities Harry C, McKown, in E-rtracur- 
ricular Activities. 





Educational Leadership: Product of Crea- 
tive Teacher-Administrator Relationships 


Report of Summer Workshops on the Role of the Secondary 
School Principal in Curriculum Development 


Introductory Statement 


The two 1953 summer workshops sponsored jointly by the California 
Association of Secondary School Administrators and the California State 
Department of Education, with the collaboration of the Co-operative Proj- 
ect in Educational Administration, Pacific Southwest Region, centered 
about the theme : The Role of the Secondary School Principal in Curriculum 
Development. These workshops, one in San Francisco and one in Long 
Beach, were the direct outgrowth of extensive planning and working to- 
gether during the winter of 1952-53 of many leaders in secondary education 
both within and outside of the official organization of secondary adminis- 
trators, as they attempted to discover ways in which to implement the find- 
ings and recommendations which grew out of the Planning Conference on 
Leadership in Secondary Education held during the summer of 1952 which 
was reported in full in the October 1952 issue of the California Journal of 
Secondary Education. 

During the school year 1952-53 the main responsibility for pushing 
forward a developmental program for secondary education in California 
was assumed by the Curriculum Committee of the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators under the chairmanship of H. Curtis 
Davis, formerly principal of San Jose High School and currently Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, in charge of instruction, for that city. Through 
his committee and the district and regional groups of the Association, 
the program for the two 1953 summer workshops was developed. Begin- 
ning with the meeting of the State Representative Council of CASSA in 
Sacramento in October 1952, the Association and its leaders began seri- 
ously to consider what they might do to carry out their responsibility 
for leadership in the critical period ahead which secondary education now 
faces. 

It early appeared that the principal was the key figure ir. the life of any 
secondary school, and further, that no program would develop significantly 
except as he discharged his responsibility for educational leadership. Grad- 
ually, the theme of the role of the principal in curriculum development 
emerged from the discussions as the appropriate emphasis for some work- 
shops primarily for principals of secondary schools. At first it was planned 
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that five workshops in different regions of the state should be held during 
the summer of 1953. This appeared too ambitious an undertaking, espe- 
cially, since it was considered imperative that the most careful planning 
possible should go into whatever efforts were made so that the meetings 
would be of practical value to busy secondary administrators. Two work- 
shops and a follow-up evaluation meeting were finally decided upon. San 
Francisco and Long Beach were selected as the locations for the workshops, 
and the planning groups contacted both of the state colleges and the city 
school systems in these two cities to learn of their interest in taking responsi- 
bility for local arrangements. Dr. Frederic T. Shipp of San Francisco State 
and Dr. J. Wesley Bratton of Long Beach State were designated by the re- 
spective presidents of their institutions to carry through the co-ordination 
of the workshops on their respective campuses. The Regional Presidents of 
CASSA assumed the responsibility for promoting attendance at the work- 
shops and the Curriculum Committee of CASSA undertook the planning 
of the program. Through their efforts, guided always by the leadership 
of the members of the division of secondary education of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, many secondary school administrators were drawn 
into a definition of some fifteen problems that confront administrators as 
they attempt to develop more functional educational programs. The five 
considered by the administrators to have greatest appeal to them for the 
summer workshops were: 


1. How can principals and teachers find time to work on curriculum? 


2. How does the principal work with his staff, his students, and his 
community in the development of the curriculum ? 


3. What techniques are available for curriculum development ? 


4. What can the principal do to insure an adequate program of common 
learnings? 


5. What is a realistic way in which the principal can discharge his super- 
visory function? 


Fifty-eight people in San Francisco and sixty-three in Long Beach paid 
the five dollar registration fee and attended their respective groups full time. 
Some twenty-five other people were part-time participants, swelling total 
workshop participation to around one hundred forty-six persons. Students 
and other visitors augmented this group so that the attendance at all sessions 
was good. Both workshops followed the same organizational pattern, meet- 
ing in regularly scheduled general sessions, and studying the five problems 
listed above in separate groups. A growing enthusiasm from start to con- 
clusion characterized both workshops, and it was unanimously voted to con- 
tinue the workshop program. 

Each section, formed around one of the five basic workshop problems, 
made an individual report of its work which was summarized and presented 
to the total workshop group. Certain conclusions and recommendations 
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were a natural outgrowth of the work of the sessions. Chief among these 
were: 


1. The 1953 CASSA workshops should be considered only as a begin- 
ning toward solving the problems relating to finding time for principals and 
teachers to work on curriculum. Other principals should be brought into 
similar workshops in the future. 


2. The term “curriculum” should be defined in a manner that the public 
will understand. 


3. It is believed that the curriculum in its broadest sense includes all 
activities providing experiences for youth under the auspices of the school. 
In order for the curriculum to remain vital and effective, opportunity for 
constant evaluation and development must be provided. Effective curricu- 
lum development is essentially a process involving human relationships and 
interpersonal phenomena. As such it requires the participation of the pro- 
fessional staff, the community, and the students concerned. 


4. Evaluation must be done in terms of objectives. Objectives as out- 
lined in the California Framework are recommended. 


5. Each particular school system must evaluate its curriculum program, 
not only in terms of the accepted aims and objectives of education, but also 
in terms of these questions : 


a. What changes are the schools trying to bring about in boys and 
girls? 
b. What evidence can be secured regarding the extent of the changes? 


c. How can data regarding these changes be gathered, organized, 
interpreted, and used? 


Recommendations : 


1. The workshop program should be continued. 


2. CASSA should carry on an active curriculum improvement program 
for the help of individual schools. 


3. Techniques that have been used, particularly those set up by the 
CASSA Evaluation Committee, should be studied thoroughly and a report 
made at the spring meeting of CASSA. The devices found to work in the 
pilot schools should be included. 


4. District Councils of CASSA should be urged to include studies of 
problems observed to be of particular interest to this conference. 





SUMMER WORKSHOP REPORT 


PROGRAM OF THE SAN FRANCISCO WORKSHOP 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 
8 :00-9 :15 a.m., Registration, Science Building, New Campus, San Francisco State College 
9 :00-11 :45 a.m., Opening General Session 
Presiding, Otto I. Schmaelzle, President, California Association of Secondary Adminis- 
trators 
Remarks Concerning the Workshop, Frederic T. Shipp, Professor of Education, San 
Francisco State College, Workshop Co-ordinator 
Address: “The Principal, The Teachers, and The Curriculum,” George D. Strayer, 
Professor Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(Coffee Break) 
Address: “How the Secondary School Principal Spends His Time,” Curtis Davis, 
Assistant Superintendent, San Jose, Chairman, Curriculum Committee, CASSA 
11 :45-1 :30 p.m., Lunch 
1 :30-3 :30 p.m., First Group Session, Analysis of Problems 
Group I—How Can the Principal Find Time to Work on Curriculum ? 
Group II—How Does the Principal Work with His Staff, His Students, and His Com- 
munity in the Development of the Curriculum ? 
Group II1I—What Techniques Are Available for Curriculum Development ? 
Group I[V—What Can the Principal Do to Insure an Adequate Program of Common 
Learnings ? 
Group V—What Is a Realistic Way in which the Principal Can Discharge His Super- 
visory Function? 
3:30-4:00 p.m., Meeting of Leaders and Recorders 
4:15-5:30 p.m., Informal Reception (no host) for members and wives, Rickey’s Red 
Chimney Restaurant 


Wednesday, June 17, 1953 
9 :00-10 :00 a.m., General Session 
Presiding, John H. Decater, President, District 9 
Summary of Steps Thus Far, John T. Robinson, Conference Summarizer, Assistant 


Professor of Education, San Francisco State College 
Panel Discussion by Consultants, One representative from each work group 
(Coffee Break) 
10 :30-11 :45 a.m., Second Group Session 
11 :45-1 :30 p.m., Lunch 
1:30-3:45 p.m., Third Group Session 
6:00 p. M., General Session, Dinner, Rickey’s Red Chimney Restaurant 
Toastmaster, Robert N. Bush, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University 
Greetings, Leo Cain, Dean of Summer Session, San Francisco State College 
Music, Workshop Balladeers 
Address: “What’s Next in Secondary Education,” Galen Jones, Director, Instruction, 
Organization, and Services, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 
9 :00-9 :30 a.m., General Session 
Presiding, Henry L. Knight, President, District 2 
Report of Summarizer, John T. Robinson 
9 :30-11 :45 a.m., Fourth Group Session 
11 :45-1:45 p.m., General Session, Luncheon, Rickey’s Red Chimney Restaurant 
Presiding, Edward H. Redford, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 
Address: “Science, Television, and the Schools,” Tom Groody, “Science Laboratory,” 
Station KRON-TV 
1:45-3:45 p.m., Fifth Group Session 


Friday, June 19, 1953 
9 :00-10:30 a.m., Sixth and Final Group Session 
(Coffee Break) 

10 :50-11:45 a.m., General Session 

Presiding, Rex Dunipace, President, District 6B 

Reports from Work Groups and Summarizer 
11 :45-1:45 p.m., General Session, Luncheon, Rickey’s Red Chimney Restaurant 

Presiding, Otto I. Schmaelzle, President, CASSA 
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Address : “Curriculum Leadership in the Decade Ahead,” Jay D. Connor, Associate State 
Superintendent of Instruction for California 
2:00-3:15 p.m., General Session 
Presiding, Otto I. Schmaelzle, President, CASSA 
Final Summary, Group Leaders and Summarizer 
Address: “The Administrator Leads in Curriculum Development,” J. Paul Leonard, 
President, San Francisco State College 


PROGRAM OF THE LONG BEACH WORKSHOP 


Monday, June 29, 1953 
8 :00-9 :00 a.m., Registration, ’49er Theater, Long Beach State College 
9 :00-12 :00 m., Opening General Session 
Presiding, Paul Fisher, Conference Chairman, Principal, George Washington High 
School, Los Angeles 
Welcome, Theron Freese, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Long Beach, California 
Address: “Building on Strength,” Galen Jones, Director, Division of Instruction, Or- 
ganization, and Services, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
(Coffee Break) 
Address: “Critical Issues on How the Principal Spends His Time,” Curtis Davis, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, San Jose, Chairman, CASSA Curriculum Committee 
12 :00-1 :30 p.m., Lunch 
1 :30-3 :00 p.m., First Group Session, Analysis of Problems 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 
9 :00-10 :00 a.m., General Session 
Presiding, Paul Fisher, Conference Chairman 
Summary Report of Group Meetings, Reuben Palm, Director of Secondary Education, 
Los Angeles County 
Address: “What’s Next in Secondary Education,” Galen Jones, Director, Instruction, 
Organization, and Services, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
(Coffee Break) 
10 :30-12 :00 m., Second Group Session 
12 :00-1 :30 p.m., Lunch 
1:30-3:00 p.m., Third Group Session 


Wednesday, July 1, 1953 
9 :00-10:15 a.m., General Session 
Presiding, Paul Fisher, Conference Chairman 
Address : “Improving the Curriculum Through Staff Relationships,” L. D. Haskew, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Texas 
(Coffee Break) 
10 :45-12:00 m., Fourth Group Session 
12 :00-1 :30 p.m., Lunch 
1 :30-3 :30 p.m., Fifth Group Session 
6:00 p.m., General Session, Dinner Meeting 
Toastmaster, John W. Wilson, Principal, David Starr Jordan Junior High School, Long 
Beach 
Song Leader, Clark Engberg, Principal, North Hollywood High School 
Address : “The Role of the Secondary Administrator in Curriculum Planning,” Nelson L. 
Bossing, Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


Thursday, July 2, 1953 
9 :00-10:00 a.m., General Session 
Presiding, Paul Fisher, Conference Chairman 
Progress Reports of Work Groups, Reuben Palm 
(Coffee Break) 
10 :30-12:00 m., Sixth and Final Group Session 
12 :00-1 :30 p.m., Lunch 
1 :30-3 :00 p.m., General Session 
Presiding, Paul Fisher, Conference Chairman 
Final Summary Report, Reuben Palm 
Address : “Critical Issues Facing Curriculum Development,” C. C. Trillingham, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Los Angeles County 





What’s Next in Secondary Education? 
By GALEN JONES 





The future of secondary education. is the subject of considerable 
speculation now that the swollen enrollment of the elementary schools 
has reached the secondary schools. From his unique vantage point as 
Director of Instruction, Organization and Services, State and Local 
School Systems, U.S. O ffice of Education, Galen. Jones is giving wise 
leadership to secondary education in the United States. He was a 
keynote speaker and consultant in both of the workshops which are 
reported in this issue of the Journal. The material presented here is 
a summary of his remarks to workshop participants. 





Following are some selected facts from “Statistics of Public High 
Schools” based on data gathered in school year 1952-53. (Publication 
available in November, 1953.) 


1. In 1952 there were 23,746 public secondary day schools in the 
United States. 
42.8 percent are organized on the 8—4 plan. 
57.2 percent are reorganized schools. 
13.6 percent are junior high schools. 
7.4 are senior high schools. 
36.2 are junior-senior and six-year high schools. 


2. Are junior high schools increasing in number? 


Year Number Percent Enrollment Percent 


1920 55 0.4 37,331 1.9 
1930 1,842 8. 1,036,919 19.9 
1938 2,372 2. 1,408,584 19.0 
1946 2,653 11. 1,274,523 18.6 
1952 3,227 13. 1,526,996 19.8 


3. In 1952 more youth than ever before attended public secondary 
day schools. To be sure, the highwater mark of 7,693,140 pupils was 
reached in part with the help of recent increases in the number of pupils 
shifted from grades 7 and 8 of the elementary schools to junior high 
schools. However, there were 5,695,514 pupils in grades 9-12, almost 
equal to 1938 and the indication of sharp increases in the immediate future. 

4. The 8-4 plan is definitely on the decline. 


about 2/5 of schools 84 
about 3/5 of schools 84 
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5. The chief growth in the number of pupils attending public day high 
schools was apparently due to increased holding power. The proportion 
of youth staying in high school into 11th and 12th years was higher in 
1952 than ever before. 

6. As would be expected from the foregoing facts the graduating 
class of 1953 is the largest on record. 

7. Girls have always exceeded boys in number. Trend toward equality: 


girls ... 50.6 percent boys ... 49.4 percent 


8. Despite the widely held notion that teaching is largely a ‘““woman’s 
world,” men are more than holding their own in secondary education. 


In 1952 48 percent of professional staff 
46 percent of teachers 


9. The average enrollment of public day high schools is larger than 
ever before. 
In 1952 Average: 323.8 Median: 175 
In 1946 Average: 284.1 Median: 134 


10. The number of high schools with extremely large enrollments 
also is decreasing. 
2,500-4,999 
199 
97 


Wuat’s Next IN SECONDARY EDUCATION? 


There are clairvoyant implications in this title which I hasten to dis- 
claim. I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, and fully sense 
the hazards of attempting to forecast or predict. Even so, there is still 
a freshness to the words of the ancient prophet, Joel: “Your old men 
shall dream dreams, and your young men shall see visions,” which adds 
some courage in attempting to speak to the subject as you requested. 

In 1944, during the tense days of the war, the late Professor Carl L. 
Becker published a little book under the arresting title How New Will the 
Better World Be? Among many other things he points out that in the 
present state of the world the task of predicting is far more complex, 
and therefore far more difficult, than it has been for some centuries 
past; and that “our only advantage is that we have more power for 
doing what needs to be done.” 

May I make one additional introductory observation? The guide- 
posts to the next steps in secondary education are the products of the 
co-operative endeavors of a number of leaders in American life. I de- 
duce, therefore, that what is needed in the months and years immediately 
ahead is leadership for the co-operative solution of our problems. It is 
for us, through work conferences such as this one and others involving 
our staffs, to find co-operatively the means for securing the adoption in 
schools of the best that we know. 











WHAT'S NEXT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION? 
PREDICTIONS OF THINGS TO COME 


1. We Face Steadily Increasing Enrollments 


Dealing with census and trend data even very conservatively, and 
with due reverence for the ubiquity of the probable error, we know 
that more than 10,000,000 pupils will be in American high schools in 
1965. 

The current predictions on enrollments are made on the basis of 
present holding power. If holding power increases, as it should and 
may, enrollment will be larger, considerably larger. 

Of these increased enrollments we know that one-half the youth of 
high school age have enough ability to complete two years of college work 
while 30 percent have the ability to complete four years of college. These 
estimates of intelligence are based on army tests given in the 1940's. It 
is pertinent to stress the point that improved child care and more intelli- 
gent attention to the emotional life of children and youth may also increase 
the educational capacity of students in the future. 


2. We Will Accelerate Curriculum Improvement 


Obviously this is too large a field to deal with in a short talk. A 
limited number of terse observations must suffice, but it is hoped that they 
may be provocative and suggestive. 

Social unity is the first goal of the comprehensive high school. It is 
achieved through those studies and activities in which all youth engage 
in common. Yet we will be increasingly concerned with the quality of 
learning, taking full account of individual differences, rather than with 
time spent in courses. We will also see to it that the required subjects 
(core requirements, common learnings) are kept to a reasonable, and as 
youth progresses through the secondary school, a tapering percentage of 
the student’s time. All this to the end that we also provide equally for 
individual goals, interests, abilities, knowing that the goal of this stress 
upon creativeness and individuality is freedom. 

Where guidance services are adequate—and we are making rapid ad- 
vances to this end in many quarters—specialized curriculums, majors 
and minors, and other standardized patterns of required subjects will be 
abandoned. Instead, the programs of each pupil will be planned by the 
pupil under the direction of a counselor with the help of teachers and 
parents. 

The high school will offer as large a range of subject fields as the 
enrollment will justify. (Do not confuse number of subjects with range. 
Twelve courses in modern language would not help a pupil who is not 
interested in languages. ) 

Evaluation will be continuous and in terms of the goals set. Its major 
purpose will be to improve learning. Progress will be appraised in terms 
of the student’s ability to learn (an area in which we have too often 
neglected the gifted). Evaluation will cease being a process in which 
one person does something to another, and will be done with, rather than 
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to, an individual ; thus constantly aiding the student to increasing ability 
in identifying his own strengths as well as weaknesses. 

High school pupils will take part in community plans for improved 
living and thus the community can be a laboratory for pupils. 

Specific job training will be postponed until at least grade 11. Specific 
vocational courses should give way to general courses when change from 
specific to general will serve a large body of students. 


3. In the Area of General School Policy 


We will maintain a continuous examination into the administrative 
policies of the school in order to maintain a democratic atmosphere. 

We will recognize that complete abdication of school leadership may 
result in the tyranny of peer groups and standards set by aggressive 
pupils who are lacking in maturity. 

Avoiding both the authoritarian and the laissez faire procedures, we 
will really endeavor to provide democratic leadership with stress upon 
the fact that to be free is precisely to be responsible. 

There will be continuous awareness of hidden tuition costs and the 
effect of such costs on individual pupils and the social structure of the 
school. 

We will foster school-community co-operation to promote good pro- 
grams of safety, recreation, health, as well as to control vandalism and 
delinquency. 

Our staffs will study recent and contemporary research and experi- 
mentation designed to improve secondary education. There will be con- 
tinuous evaluation of the school program in the light of research findings. 


4. We Will Make More Adequate Provisions for the Gifted 


The late Miriam Pritchard, in a recent article in the JoURNAL OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, has pointed out that the implementation of suc- 
cessful programs for gifted children has been severely handicapped by too 
great indulgence in useless controversy over such questions as nature vs. 
nurture, homogeneous grouping, acceleration vs. enrichment as a com- 
plete solution. 

There are misconceptions which have prevented progress in the de- 
velopment of services for superior pupils: 


a) The first of these has to do with the misconception that the princi- 
ples of democracy and the American way of life imply that equality 
of educational opportunity is synonomous with equality of edu- 
cational exposure. 

b) The second misconception is that early iden.ification of top-flight 
human resources is impossible. 

c) That bright students can take care of themselves. 


I am concerned especially with such questions as these: 


a) How can we identify the brighter students whose cultural back- 
grounds obscure their giftedness? 
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b) How can we raise the level of aspiration of children coming from 
low economic and cultural environments ? 


c) What can be done to assist economically impoverished gifted youth 
so that they may remain in school ? 


A recent analysis by the Social Science Research Council includes 
this statement : 


“The development of techniques for measuring the capacities and dis- 
positions of the person has far outrun our ability to analyze the institu- 
tional setting in which he must strive to make his mark.” 

It is important to recognize that positive programs for gifted children 
will not come about as the result of administrative edicts, but rather 
because teachers, administrators, and their communities work together, 
first, to explore the problem as it relates to their schools, and second, to 
plan realistically on the basis of an adequate orientation. The responsi- 
bility of the secondary schools for the education of gifted children must 
rest upon the shoulders of everyone who is interested in good educational 
practices. 


5. The Teaching Staff, Including Special Services Such as Guidance 


At least three emphases will receive focal attention in both preservice 
and inservice teacher education programs. 


a) Psychological insight into the problems of individual youth a ne- 
cessity for good teaching. 


b) Sociological insight into the social structure of the community is 
essential. 


c) Ability to help pupil set goals which are significant for him and 
require his maximum intellectual effort to react. 





NEW FOLKLORE MAP AVAILABLE 


“American Folklore and Legend Map” in 38 brilliant colors, more than one hundred 
characters of the 48 states, 24 by 36 inches, by John Dukes McKee. Available at cost of 
50 cents. One copy each to teachers and librarians. Write Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Executive 
Secretary, National Conference American Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. Other folklore materials included free, if requested. 





Improving the Curriculum Through Staff 


Relations 


By L. D. HASKEW 





One of the most thoughtful, kindly, wise, and courageous of 
American educators ts L. D. Haskew, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Texas. His contribution to the workshop in Long Beach 
was enthusiastically accepted by the participants. The critical im- 
portance of human relationships in any effort to improve the educa- 
tional program is developed in this article which is based upon the re- 
marks made by Dean Haskew to a general session of the Long Beach 
conference. 





The relations that exist among the persons who compose the staff of 
any enterprise have considerable impact upon both the quality and quantity 
of the product of that enterprise. Hence, modern industry considers per- 
sonnel relations one of its best tools to guarantee both profits and progress. 
A large law firm is certain that the money and effort it spends on staff 
relations purchases as much legal success, dollar for dollar, as the money 
it spends on salaries and honoraria. It may well be true that the secondary 
school can use, just as successfully, constructive interrelationships between 
staff members to improve the quality of its products. One product of the 
secondary school is the curriculum it generates with and for the youth who 
attend. To improve that curriculum is no minor task; if effective staff rela- 
tions can help, we shall want to use them fully. 

The first job, therefore, is to examine the “if.” Do evidence, personal 
experience, or logic indicate that improved staff relations can hasten cur- 
riculum improvement? It is the thesis of this presentation that the answer 
is affirmative. To support that thesis, let us examine six arguments. 

The first proposition is that the curriculums of most secondary schools 
would be tremendously improved if every teacher simply performed, day 
after day, as well as that teacher knows how to perform already. Most 
teachers of mathematics know much more about. how to arouse interest, 
adapt instruction to individual needs, and teach students to reason than 
they actually practice in the classroom. The same general condition holds 
for most teachers in most fields. At least, such is the testimony assembled 
from many studies. By and large, teachers let down in zeal and enthusiasm 
to the level of expectation in the school itself ; they expend the energy their 
peers expect to have expended ; they seek ideals that are common with their 
colleagues. These matters—zeal, atmosphere, devotion to:a task, ideals— 
are known to be closely related to the kind and quality of staff interrelation- 
ships that exist. Teachers, as do any other workers, labor much closer to 
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capacity when the interpersonal relations around a job are satisfying. We 
teachers have much more curriculum capacity than we are using; staff rela- 
tions can cause us to perform nearer to our peak efficiency, and that peak is 
much higher up the good curriculum road than is generally supposed. 

Then, secondary school curriculums are improved by spontaneous inven- 
tiveness of individual teachers. Involved as we are in tortuous curriculum 
study movements, weighty mass approaches to curriculum revision, and 
long-term developmental programs, we are prone to forget that an impres- 
sive portion of the curriculum improvement that has actually occurred 
in secondary schools has been the contribution of one teacher here, another 
there, and a third down the corridor two doors. Faith dies without works, 
and principles die without applications. Mr. Jones puts his geometry class 
to analyzing the logic in political speeches. Miss Forbes comes up with a 
conference technique that leads pupils to examine the values upon which 
they act. These and thousands of similar inventions—or applications, if 
you choose—are the stuff of which much curriculum progress is wrought. 
What accounts for individual inventiveness and initiative, we do not know 
too clearly. It does appear, however, that these qualities are related to the 
zest that an individual has for his job. Good staff relations build zest. 

A third proposition is that curriculum improvement seems to follow 
when teachers become genuinely absorbed in individual youngsters. Any- 
one who has followed closely the results of the child study program origi- 
nating with Dr. Daniel Prescott and his colleagues would endorse this propo- 
sition. When teachers become interested in Tom, begin to understand Tom, 
sincerely want to help Tom, very important changes take place in the experi- 
ences which Tom has in school. Tom’s curriculum improves. The improve- 
ment may still leave much to be desired, because good will and insight are not 
the only necessary ingredients for an effective curriculum, but progress has 
been marked. Now, some evidence exists that the interest which teachers 
take in children is significantly related to the extent to which teachers believe 
that administtrators and other officials are interested in them as individuals. 
Good staff relations rest upon a foundation of genuine personal interest, 
and are so conducted that this foundation is revealed constantly. It appears 
likely that a direct line runs from administrative concern for individual 
teachers to teacher concern for individual pupils and from thence to improve- 
ment of the curriculum. 

The fourth proposition to be stated is that joint enterprises are successful 
to the extent that the staff working in the enterprise is a team. When a 
secondary school launches a planned curriculum-improvement effort, that 
effort is quite likely to be some sort of joint enterprise with many if not all 
of the faculty members participating. An organization is set up, committees 
are formed, and group meetings go on more or less apace. For a year, two 
years or five years the participants go through motions and counter-motions, 
drafts and tentative formulations, try-outs and take-outs. Often, these 
motions result in actual movement, and forward movement at that. Some- 
times, however, the motions turn out to be only of the merry-go-round 
variety. Experienced consultants to curriculum-study enterprises agree that 
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the difference between an enterprise that moves forward and one that goes 
through motions is a difference in staff team-ness. Staff relations that build 
a team out of an aggregation of individuals have much to do with the final 
productiveness of group work on the curriculum. 

The next proposition is closely related to the one just discussed. Con- 
tinuous, long-term co-operative endeavors are essential if fundamental im- 
provements are to be made in the secondary school curriculum. Such en- 
deavors will, inevitably, demand the time and energy of practically every 
member of any school faculty, year after year. Yet, it is very difficult to 
carry these large-scale undertakings through to completion. A brave start 
may be made, significant first steps taken, and even some promising mater- 
ials developed. By and by, however, the enterprise seems to lose momentum, 
slow down. The “‘trial’’ resource units in Modern Problems remain on trial ; 
the growth-spiral scheme for English experiences stops at the first coil. “No, 
we never did finish that study,” Principal Phillips says, “because the teach- 
ers got tired and lost interest.” Getting tired and losing interest are, more 
often than we realize, symptoms of unsatisfactory interpersonal relations 
or of fading morale. Good staff relations are a powerful tonic for that tired, 
run-down feeling. 

A final proposition originates from a somewhat extensive study of the 
reasons behind the oft-encountered resistance to curriculum change that 
beleaguers most improvement efforts. Mr. Smith drags his heels and Miss 
Thomas sniffs her scorn, while Mrs. Lane completely ignores the whole 
business. Why? Ostensibly because Mr. Smith can’t accept the “new” 
philosophy, Miss Thomas is sure the proposed ideas won’t work, and Mrs. 
Lane doesn’t understand the importance of what we are trying to do. Actu- 
ally, and this is the proposition, much of this type of opposition originates 
neither in philosophy nor in lack of professional knowledge, but in the 
feelings of individuals. Mr. Smith feels that he has been ignored. Miss 
Thomas just can’t stand that fresh young upstart who has flirted her way 
into chairmanship of the committee. Mrs. Lane is still smarting from the 
spanking via sarcasm that she received at the hands of the principal last 
May. Constructive staff relations have much to do with clearing from the 
channel of improvement the snags and sandbars that wreck or slow down 
so many sturdy vessels. 

If the six lines of argument just presented are sound, a case has been 
made for working toward better staff relations as a means for achieving 
the end of curriculum improvement. If better staff relations are to be built, 
we shall want to know ways and means. This presentation concludes by 
listing tersely some “hows” that are proven. 

By administrator telepathy staff relations are vastly influenced. Any 
administrator is ceaselessly and unconsciously broadcasting messages about 
how he feels, how much enthusiasm he has, how pessimistic he is, what he 
thinks of those for whom and with whom he works. These messages spread 
through the school staff with wonderfully appalling effectiveness. Mr. Jones’ 
gnawing ulcers may have more to do with staff morale than all of his good 
intentions, carefully-worded bulletins, and detailed attention to teacher wel- 
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fare. As the principal looks, so the staff feels. Administrators broadcast 
harriedness, strain, pompousness; they also broadcast poise, confidence, 
carpet-slipper neighborliness. It is very strange indeed how few adminis- 
trators ever become aware of the broadcasts which they send out, much less 
do anything about the character of those broadcasts. The administrator 
is an important person around a school, largely because he has so much effect 
on how other people feel. 

Staff relations improve through deliberate efforts of administrators, 
also. Deliberate efforts to foster friendliness, for example. Cultivation 
of informality and good humor. Helping people get to know each other. 
Providing channels for ready communication. Actually delivering on prom- 
ises made. The list can be made almost endless by an administrator who 
studies human relations as the basic science of administration. 

Patient persistence is another how—patient persistence in cultivating 
confidence in the good intentions and unselfishness of the administrator. 
The administrator who has been tricked into assuming a resigned martyr- 
dom to being misunderstood has lost at least fifty percent of the battle for 
good staff relations. Misunderstanding will occur, over and over again; the 
temptation is to strike back or to become in actuality the stereotype that col- 
leagues seem bent upon erecting. Yet, a sound structure of personnel rela- 
tions can be erected only upon a foundation of confidence in the administra- 
tor, and the building of such a foundation is worth all the time, ego-beating, 
and patience it takes. However, the materials that go into the foundations 
must be genuine—genuine good will, genuine unselfishness, genuine devo- 
tion to the job rather than to thoughts of glory. 

Administrators promote good staff relations by recognizing individu- 
ality and by acting upon the knowledge that everybody else also has drives 
for recognition, acceptance, and reward. How many ambitious schemes 
for school progress have collapsed because they were apparently conceived 
and executed on the assumption that all staff members were selfless, devoted, 
completely meek humans with no thought except to labor tirelessly and un- 
known in the vineyard! 

By now, we administrators have learned that co-operation is the magic 
watchword with which to conjure satisfying personnel relations in the 
schools. Too many of us, however, use our own definition of that word, 
“you coo, while I operate.” If we want to expedite the development of good 
staff relations, we shall find it most helpful to share, genuinely share, respon- 
sibility and authority. Everybody wants a kingdom, however tiny, and the 
right to manage something. 

Good staff relations commence when we discover that “staff” is really a 
figment of the imagination, and reality consists of Joe, Mary, and Ellis— 
live, flesh-and-bone folks who are worth knowing. The quality of staft 
relations improves apace when we begin to study and understand and really 
identify ourselves with Joe, Mary, and Ellis. Personnel administration is 
not mass hypnotism, nor is it manipulation of inanimate pawns. It is the 
science of working constructively with individuals whom we know well and 
understand at least partially. 
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By pouring oil on troubled waters many administrators improve staff 
relations. Miss Allen was offended by Miss Black in faculty meeting yester- 
day. Today, chilliness marks their encounter in the teachers’ room. By 
tomorrow, hatred may be awakened. The alert principal, however, moves 
before tomorrow. He gets the two ladies together and teases them out of 
their miffed attitudes, or he sees Miss Black and maybe sparks off an 
apology. He makes certain that no fuel is added to the flame by putting one 
in competition with the other. Takes time, to be sure, but the staff that is 
effective as a team very rarely has either antagonistic, resentful, rejected, 
or forgotten persons on it. 

Finally, administrators find that it pays off to plan undertakings—such 
as workshops, retreats, study groups—specifically designed to improve the 
human relations skills of staff members. Getting along with people is not 
easy, but working effectively and satisfyingly with colleagues is infinitely 
more difficult. Most of us, including both teachers and administrators, have 
much to learn about the science and art of human relations, and it is hardly 
wise to entrust our education to incidental experiences. In many school 
systems, planned study enterprises designed to develop skill in person-to- 
person and person-to-group contacts are paying rich dividends. 

By these, and many other means administrative leaders may foster and 
cultivate staff relations that assist curriculum improvement. Good staff 
relations and curriculum improvement are related in the same fashion as 
baking powder and biscuits. It takes more than baking powder to produce 
good biscuits, but just try to produce good biscuits—Southern style—with- 
out baking powder ! 





VOCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EDUCATION 


Do not, I beg of you, have school*systems that determine for our children at an early 
age whether they are to have a vocational or an academic education. Refuse to admit that 
for the adolescent this hard and fast classification should exist. Refuse to admit that the 
academic cannot be vocational and that the vocational cannot be cultural. 


—Agnes E, Meyer, Educational Digest, April 1953. 





Curriculum Leadership in the Decade 
Ahead 


By JAY DAVIS CONNER 





Strong leadership from the State Department of Education ts one 
of the marks of distinction of the educational system in California. The 
Division of Instruction exercises a major influence upon the develop- 
ment of the educational program in the state. This ts the direct result 
of the high calibre of personnel in. the department, which is exemplified 
in tts able head Dr. Jay Davis Conner. Dr. Conner, who received his 
doctorate from the University of Southern California, came to the 
State Department of Education from the San Diego School system 
where he had established an enviable reputation for sound educational 
thinking. His remarks to the San Francisco conference are the basis 
for this article which presents for JOURNAL readers a challenge of 
optimism based upon realism. 





Let me say at the outset that I am very optimistic about the situation 
which lies ahead of us in the next ten years of curriculum development in 
California. Public education has been under attack for so long that it has 
become commonplace for speakers to view with alarm every manifestation 
of public interest in and concern about what is being taught in the public 
schools and how it is being taught. In spite of many surface appearances, 
it is my firm conviction that relations between education and public opinion 
are improving, and I intend today to document my belief from the experi- 
ences that we in Sacramento have had with the Legislature in the session 
which is just now coming to a close. 

I believe that it is not good either psychologically or strategically for 
us to approach our difficulties with attitudes of resentment or defeatism. 
Public education always operates in a dilemma. It is literally true that every 
year has been a critical year, for as long as I can remember. This is true 
because we are privileged to live and to work in a century which is critical 
in the history of the world. In the days of our years all decisions are critical 
decisions, but at the same time our years have been the years of the greatest 
flowering of educational theory and practice. 

Today more than ever before good planning and adequate leadership 
in education require an accurate appraisal of the forces which operate to 
influence public education. This is a critical century because the world is 
in a condition of unrest, tension, and fear inspired by major dislocations 
of our economic, cultural, and ideological patterns. One of the principal 
manifestations of this fear is the critical attitude of our people toward the 
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basic institutions of our social life. We in America are not alone in having 
to cope with this phenomenon; it is a current characteristic of people in all 
the societies of our world. It is not confined to the institution of public edu- 
cation, but extends to all our social institutions, including religion, business, 
our military forces, the professions, and even government itself. Our people, 
being deeply stirred by world unrest, and fearful for the survival of those 
things which they hold most dear in life, seek fundamental reassurance that 
their basic social institutions are sound in both concept and practice. 

The decade just past has been a period of swing toward conservatism, 
both in America and in other countries of the world, notably Great Britain. 
If we seek the cause and effect relationship which has inspired this swing, 
we can find it dramatically portrayed by comparing the decade of 1940 to 
1950 with the preceding decade from 1930 to 1940. The events of the 1940's 
were almost a direct reversal of the liberalism which commenced with the 
economic collapse of 1930 and continued with great force until the early 
1940’s. The liberalism of the 1930’s was inspired by and made possible by 
the failure of the old established patterns of our culture to insure the eco- 
nomic safety and well being of our people. The old having failed, public 
opinion was ready and anxious to try new proposals which offered some 
promise of improving the situation. 

Thus, we see that fear inspired both the liberalism of the 1930's and the 
swing to conservatism of the 1940’s. In the 1930's there was fear because 
of the failure of old and supposedly tried and true patterns of social be- 
havior accompanied by hope that new solutions would bring about a resto- 
ration of security and well being. By 1940 a new threat had made its ap- 
pearance—a new kind of fear—fear of new social philosophies—fear of 
ideas about the role of the individual in society, and the relationship of 
society to the individual. This new threat, having its origin outside our 
culture and being interpreted as a threat to the survival of our culture, had 
the very natural effect of driving public opinion in America into the attitude 
of the conservator. Now our problem was one of protecting and defending 
our way of life against the incursion of a foe that threatened the extinction 
of those characteristics that had dominated our society from its very birth. 
So, in a few short years, American public opinion executed a sharp about 
face, no longer welcoming innovation and change, but demanding strict 
and doctrinaire adherence to the old values and traditional concepts of the 
American Way. 

Now, I have little belief in the proposition that George Counts ex- 
pounded during the early days of 1930 liberalism that Education can build a 
new social order if it dares to do so. I am willing to settle for the belief that 
Public Education is a part of the fluctuating social scene, not a prime mover 
in bringing about change. I believe that we in public education are inex- 
tricably involved in the tides of movement that have their origin in forces 
and conditions far more complex and far reaching than anything George 
Counts has taken into account. In the 1930's public education was allowed 
to experiment with new approaches and new practices because the Ameri- 
can people at that time were basically fed up with the old and were ready 
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to try new solutions in all phases of life. There was, therefore, for about 
a decade a great blossoming of innovation in public education, as there 
was also in finance, business, the great growth of relatively new sects 
in religion, and in every walk of life. In the early 1940’s the pendulum 
started to swing in the other direction, because new conditions had arisen to 
change the basic attitudes of the American people. These new conditions, 
namely fears for the survival of our inherited culture patterns, brought 
about gradually a review and resynthesizing of our basic value system. 
Public education could have no hope to stop or to reverse this trend. It 
could only give ground gradually, holding to its convictions and preserving 
as many of its gains as possible during this period. 

On the basis of this analysis, what may we expect in the decade ahead? 
What forces may we expect to be influencing public opinion that will have 
an effect on public education? Prediction is a tricky business, but perhaps 
we can identify a few of the forces that will be operating in our favor. 

When major power shifts occur, such as the one that occurred in the 
United States last November, the forces opposed to that power shift tend to 
organize and go into more effective action than do the forces in power. In 
time the “ins” get well fed and lazy while the “outs” get hungry and ener- 
getic. 

We are now working with political forces that are predominantly con- 
servative in thinking and outlook. These forces had their “big day” in the 
election of November 1952. The period of their most energetic efforts, 
during the 1930 to 1950 period, were in the latter years of the 1940’s and 
the early years of this decade. This energy paid off in the elections of 1952. 

In California these forces had a field day in the General Session of the 
Legislature in 1951. They refused to increase the financial support of public 
education to a point which would permit satisfactory operation of the 
schools, resulting in a direct appeal to the people and Proposition Two. 
They took punitive action on the State Department of Education, directing 
this action particularly at the Superintendent of Public Instruction by cur- 
tailing such services as his Public Information Officer, his Administrative 
Advisory Staff, and at the Division of Instruction. They set up an Interim 
Committee of the Senate on Adult Education which organized an investi- 
gative study without consultation with the Division of Instruction, and 
without the services of anyone technically qualified as an educational spe- 
cialist. I could extend this recital of specific actions of the 1951 General 
Session, showing that many of our legislators were in a mood not to study 
the needs of public education with educators but were inclined to take arbi- 
trary, punitive action against the interests of public education and to be- 
little and humiliate those in positions of educational leadership. In many 
cases there was not even a disposition to hear the testimony of representa- 
tives of public education. 

It would be very wrong to interpret these manifestations of the public 
mind in the Legislature as personally inspired or as personal animus. These 
legislators in the 1951 Session were sincerely of the belief that they were 
expressing the public mind and desire. In this session of the Legislature as 
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perhaps never before there was reflected the net result of ten years of con- 
tinuous attack upon public education by special interest groups. 

By contrast, the General Session just closing has been, on the whole, a 
constructive one so far as public education is concerned. There has been 
much evidence of a return to reason. The advice of educational specialists 
has been consistently sought and when given has been carefully weighed and 
considered. There has been a decided swing toward the center among even 
the most conservative forces in the Legislature. Though many extreme 
proposals were made, in practically all cases the wise counsel of the moder- 
ates has prevailed. I could document this by a detailed discussion of dozens 
of bills on such subjects as lowering the age for participation of minors in 
boxing exhibitions, the attempt of commercial baseball interests to raid the 
ranks of high school youth for new material, the Bible reading bills, the 
restrictive bill on sex education, and particularly the drastic Senate Bill 1922 
on Adult Education. The conclusion from all of this would be that the peak 
of animosity to public education has passed, and we are in a period of return 
to saner approaches to the orderly study of educational functions and needs. 

If my analysis of the meaning and significance of the events of the past 
two decades is sound, then I believe we can expect in the ten years ahead a 
gradual tapering off of the activities of those groups which are sometimes 
referred to as the “hate education forces,” or the lunatic fringe of critics 
who for their own private reasons continually harass and impede educational 
progress. This recession will be brought about not because these forces 
have seen or been convinced of the error of their individual ways, but be- 
cause they will no longer be able to command the attention and the audiences 
they have had during the past five- to ten-year period. 

In making this prediction I am influenced by personal observation of the 
way the public mind operates. My observations may not have any support 
from those who have made more careful studies in this field of social phe- 
nomena. It is my thought that in all major power shifts there is a stronger 
and more pronounced movement among those who occupy the positions of 
power than there is in the public mind itself. In other words, the public mind 
does not move as far away from center toward either of the extremes on 
any public issue as do the candidates who run for public office in the key 
positions which control policy and action. I question, for example, in our 
recent national election whether there has been as great a change in the 
mass mind of the American people as the successful candidates would like 
to have us believe. But even a small shift in public opinion is enough to 
throw the balance of power from one side to another. Thus we are con- 
tinually in the position where very small shifts of public opinion may pro- 

duce relatively larger changes in social action through government. 
; Making the application of this principle to public opinion, I doubt very 
much if the great mass of people in California have ever moved away from 
fundamental belief in the system of public education, fundamental confi- 
dence in the soundness of our program, and a fundamental desire for a 
continuance of the educational gains which have been made in the past 
twenty years. Those legislators who in 1951 interpreted the public mind 
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differently must have been surprised at the results of the election that carried 
Proposition Two. The fact that the people carried Proposition Two after 
the Legislature had refused to meet the financial needs of the public schools 
is the best documentation in the world for the principle I have advanced. 

I have based my prediction of a gradual swing from extreme conserva- 
tism to moderation also on the basis of an assumption that the educational 
profession will justify public confidence by taking vigorous action to set its 
own house in order. 

We in Sacramento are in the closing phase of the intense controversy 
over Adult Education. The Legislature has had before it more or less 
continuously two alternate proposals dealing with the future organization 
and conduct of Adult Education in this State. One of these proposals was 
developed by an Interim Committee of the Senate, operating without any 
official relationship to the State Department of Education, through a study 
that gave evidence at every turn of its hostility toward and contempt for 
the experience and advice of educational leaders, The other proposal was 
developed by the State Department of Education through a comparatively 
small study supported by a $15,000 appropriation originally passed by the 
Assembly Ways and Means Committee. Both studies undertook to cor- 
rect abuses and to bring about conditions of better control and more orderly 
administration of Adult Education. 

It is not necessary for me to discuss the differences in these two pro- 
posals because you will have been made thoroughly aware of them through 
press coverage of the vigorous debates before various hearing committees 
in the Legislature. Naturally, we are happy that the proposals of the State 
Department of Education, for the most part, were enacted into the final 
appropriation bill, while the proposals of the Senate Bill, were for the most 
part, discarded as too drastic a curtailment of the freedom of public educa- 
tion to serve the needs of adults. 

What I do want to point out, however, is that throughout this entire 
period there have been those few adult education administrators who have 
refused to acknowledge the existence of shortcomings and abuses and who 
have held out for the maintenance of status quo in spite of all evidence. 
The State Department of Education recognizes that abuses have existed 
and do exist today. Our program was in effect a plea to the Legislature for 
a vote of confidence in California educational leadership to eliminate those 
abuses through rules and regulations prepared by educational specialists 
for adoption by the State Board of Education rather than through the en- 
actment into law of proposals developed by noneducators. 

The fact that the Legislature has given this vote of confidence means 
to me that we have a moral and an ethical obligation to achieve the program 
we have set forth. The real challenge to us will be in the unanimity with 
which we go forward in sincerity and in honesty to keep faith with the Legis- 
lature. Where we have local administrators holding back, struggling in 
the name of local autonomy to preserve some selfish local financial advan- 
tage, we will have a threat to our over-all leadership. 

The situation in Adult Education sets forth in dramatic terms the situ- 
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ation which confronts us to some extent in all education. No one would 
deny the existence:of shortcomings and abuses in any segment of public 
education, including secondary education of course. Many of these prob- 
lems are extremely difficult of analysis and solution because of the operation 
of complex and subtle factors which cannot easily be isolated and handled. 
But, if we are to deserve public confidence in our ability to give adequate 
leadership in the continuous improvement and refinement of educational 
services to meet the needs of this generation, then we must never compro- 
mise with status quo in our search for better practices. 
Among these difficult problem areas we recognize: 


. The need for greater consistency and uniformity of educational oppor- 
tunity and instructional practices in the various communities and po- 
litical subdivisions of the State. 

. The need to develop better arrangements for co-operative curriculum 
planning and development. 

. The need to develop a more practical kind of teacher education in prepa- 
ration for teaching in the secondary school. 

. The need for much more attention to and better provisions for the in- 
service education of teachers. 


It is my firm conviction that public confidence in education will be forth- 
coming in proportion to the efforts we put forth to work constructively and 
co-operatively toward solutions of these and other problems. Public con- 
fidence is a unitary matter—it is not given to one segment of public educa- 


tion and withheld from another. Divisiveness in our ranks will never en- 
gender public confidence, nor will defensiveness against honest and con- 
structive criticism. 


I have been very happy to play a small part in planning for the work- 
shops you are holding this summer. I am happy to have a small personal 
role to play in this workshop. I am sure that by studying your problems 
you are laying the groundwork for public and legislative confidence that 
will insure your freedom to move ahead to new high points of educational 
achievement in the decade ahead. 





THE KINSEY REPORT IN PERSPECTIVE 


A 12-year-old boy wrote the Library of Congress asking for two books, one on sane 
sex living, and the other about American railroads. His letter explained that, “I’d like to 
have both, but if you can’t send me beth of them, send me the one on railroads—because I’m 
more interested in that.”—JCEC Bulletin. 





Where Does the Time Go? 


By H. CURTIS DAVIS 





That the secondary school principal is a busy person no one doubts. 
At times it seems that he is so inundated with the minutiae of his 
work that he has little opportunity for the most important aspects of 
his job. In order to throw some light upon this subject and to have 
a sound factual basis for discussing the problems of curriculum de- 
velopment in the summer workshops for secondary school principals, 
more than 300 principals kept detailed diaries of their activities for 
one week. The Journal presents this month a preliminary report of 
this study by H. Curtis Davis, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
San Jose, California, and chairman of the Curriculum Committee of 
CASSA. Mr. Davis has been a secondary school teacher and until 
recently principal of the San Jose High School. The data he has 
gathered will be helpful as the principals of the state continue their 
efforts to provide the leadership in educational affairs demanded by 
the new challenges facing them. 





INTRODUCTION 


Are you, as a secondary principal, providing vigorous leadership in 
your school to improve instruction? The educational literature is sprin- 
kled with expressions of opinion that positive and intelligent instructional 
leadership by principals is today’s most needed ingredient in secondary 
education. Further, many of the writers suggest a major cause for this 
alleged lack of administrative leadership on the secondary level; namely, 
the principal’s time is so largely consumed by a myriad of managerial 
tasks and office duties that, actually, he has little opportunity to work on 
the patience-requiring and time-demanding instruction improvement ac- 
tivities. 

California secondary school principals, apparently, encounter some 
difficulty in finding time to serve as effective instructional leaders and 
desire to do something about it. During the planning phase of the 1953 
summer conferences, CASSA’s Curriculum Committee met and corres- 
ponded with many principals to determine the most worthwhile areas of 
concentration for the conferences. The problem, “How Do Principals and 
Teachers Find Time to Work on Curriculum,” was consistently ranked 
high in importance by these principals and, as a result, was given attention 
by one of the section groups at each of the conferences. 

The writer has attempted to collect data relating to this problem. The 
two purposes of the study are: (1) To ascertain the kinds of instruction 
improvement activities in which principals are currently engaged and the 
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amount of time devoted to them, and (2) by means of interviews with 
principals, to suggest practical ways in which principals can provide more 
effective instructional leadership. This report represents a statement of 
progress on the total study and will be limited to the presentation of 
data bearing on the first purpose stated above. 


THE METHOD 


Three hundred twenty-four secondary school principals, aided by their 
obviously efficient secretaries, graciously and accurately maintained a 
running record of their activities, by fifteen-minute intervals, for the five 
days and evenings in the school week, March 16-20, 1953. With the 
generous co-operation of the Division of Instruction, Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, a form entitled “Diary of Princi- 
pals Activities” was mailed to 601 secondary administrators. Fifty-nine 
percent of these persons responded, and fifty-four percent of the replies 
were usable. The five percent of replies discarded were from persons 
who were devoting a significant portion of their time to duties other than 
those of secondary principal, and from those who were principals of 
special schools. Tables I and II below will indicate the distribution of the 
324 schools represented as relates to size of secondary school and type of 
school organization. The activities of the principals, as reported in the 
diary for this one sample week, were classified into thirty-one individual 
duties and fifteen major categories of administrative duties. Time tabu- 
lations for each of these administrative duties were made. 


Mayor DutTIés oF PRINCIPALS 


The time devoted by the 324 participating principals during the week 
of the study to fifteen major categories of administrative duties is shown, 
by type of school organization, in Table I. It is shown, first, that these 
principals devoted more time, 26.56 percent of the total, to the organiza- 
tion, administration and improvement of the instruction program than was 
given to any other major administrative duty. Appraisal of the significance 
of the high percentage of time devoted to this function of the principal, 
however, must be withheld pending consideration of the detailed data pro- 
vided in Tables III and IV in this report relating to the specific administra- 
tive duties included in this category. ; 

Secondly, these data reveal the wide range of duties involved in the 
position of secondary principal. Each of these major categories involves 
duties which are complex and demand high skill, each demands time in 
the principal’s day or week and each is important to the successful opera- 
tion of a secondary school. Truly, the secondary principals serve as many 
kinds of experts within a day or a week. 

A little addition will reveal, thirdly, that 73 percent of the time of the 
participating principals during the week was given to activities falling 
within five major categories of administrative duties: namely, the organi- 
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zation, administration and improvement of the instructional program ; ad- 
ministrative routine ; the organization, administration and improvement of 
the guidance program ; community relations ; and the organization and ad- 
ministration of the school staff. In view of the considerable time given 
to them, these activities might be termed the “key duties” of most Cali- 
fornia secondary school principals. Three of these major categories— 
instruction, guidance and the school staff—relate rather directly to the 
learning program of the school. 

A fourth observation to be made from the data found in Table I is 
that 14.24 percent of the total time of the participating principals is 
given to administrative routine. Actually, this percentage includes only 
the correspondence, the telephone conversations and busywork which 
could not be identified as belonging to another major category. For the 
purpose of this study, it seemed advisable to classify administrative rou- 
tine, whenever possible, under the specific major category of administrative 
duties to which it pertained. As incomplete as it is, this item ranks second 
among the fifteen major administrative duties, as pertains to the per- 
centage of time devoted to it. 

Lastly, Table I provides partial data for the comparison of time given 
to these fifteen major administrative duties by principals of schools of 
varying types of organization. Few really substantial differences exist, 
although some consistencies are to be noted. The percentages of time 
given by principals of four-year high schools (grades 9-12) to instruc- 
tion, and to the closely related areas of guidance and the school staff, are 
in each case smaller than the percentages for the total group; comparable 
percentages for the junior high school principals reporting (grades 7-9) 
are, in each case, larger than those for the total group. Percentages of 
time given by principals of senior high schools (grades 10-12) and those 
working in schools with other types of organization (the most prevalent 
being the twenty-nine schools containing grades 7-12) to instruction are 
also larger than those for the total group; a mixed pattern exists for these 
schools as relates to time given to guidance and the school staff. 

Table II offers a comparison of time given to the fifteen major ad- 
ministrative duties by principals of secondary schools of varying size. A 
fairly direct relationship between the size of school and the percentage 
of time given to instruction would appear to exist. Consistently, the time 
given to the instructional program increases by size groupings from small 
to large schools. It is interesting to note here the unique nature of the 
small high school principalship. Principals of schools with a student en- 
rollment of 0-249 devote 14.57 percent of their time to teaching, as com- 
pared to 2.84 percent of the total group. As a result of the additional 
time devoted to teaching, in all probability, the percentages of time for 
principals of schools in this size classification are smaller than those for the 
total group in the instruction, guidance and school staff categories. Al- 
though some exceptions appear, the data for the total group of principals 
indicate that the larger the school, the more time likely to be devoted by 
the principal to the areas of instruction, guidance, and the school staff. 
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INSTRUCTION IMPROVEMENT ACTIVITIES OF PRINCIPALS 


As previously shown, the secondary principals included in this study 
reported that 26.56 percent of the total time during the week was given 
to duties relating to the organization, administration and improvement of 
the instruction program. Table III describes the detailed instruction im- 
provement activities of principals, shown by type of school organization. 

The first observation made possible by these data is that 12.51 percent 
of the total time of the principals, and almost one-half of the time given 
to instruction, is devoted to the cocurricular or student activity program. 
Stated differently, the 324 principals spent an average of 5.8 hours per 
week on this phase of the school program. Due to a decreased emphasis 
on athletics, in all probability, principals of junior high schools reported 
a smaller percentage of time given to cocurricular activities than did prin- 
cipals of schools with other types of organization. 

Secondly, it is noted that 1.47 percent of the total time of the principal 
is given to the supervision of students other than in classrooms, meaning 
the corridors, playground areas or busses. This percentage plus that for 
cocurricular activities totals 13.98 percent of the total time of the princi- 
pals, which is given to learning activities which take place outside of the 
classroom proper. 12.56 percent of the instruction improvement time, 
then, is given to the classroom program of instruction. In making this 
distinction, the writer does not intend for a moment to detract from the 
significance of the cocurricular program or from the importance of the 
principal giving attention to the total behavior pattern of students while 
at school. In order fully to understand these data, however, it is necessary 
to differentiate between these two basic kinds of instruction improvement 
activities. 

Thirdly, of those methods which relate directly to the improvement of 
classroom instruction, the most frequently employed by the participating 
principals is that of conferring with individual staff members on curricu- 
lum problems. 4.08 percent of the total time of the principals during the 
week, or an average 1.89 hours, was spent in this kind of activity, con- 
sisting most often of a principal-teacher conference relating to the instruc- 
tion program. The junior high school principals spent the highest per- 
cent of time on this activity and the principals of four-year high schools 
devoted the lowest percent of time to it. 

Fourthly, the principals devoted less time to working with groups of 
staff members on curriculum or instruction problems than was given to 
working with individuals. The percentages of time given by principals 
to working with groups within the school on curriculum problems (1.39) 
and to working on or attending inservice training programs (1.92) total 
3.31 percent. This represents an average of about one hour and thirty 
minutes per week given to working with staff groups on the instruction 
program. The variations between schools with different forms of or- 
ganization in this respect are negligible. 

Lastly, data in Table III indicate that the participating principals de- 
voted 3.58 percent of their total time during the week to direct classroom 
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supervision. This constitutes about one and one-third hours per week, on 
the average, given to the observation of instruction. The junior high 
school principals devoted the highest percent of time, 5.08, to this means 
of instruction improvement. 

Table IV shows the information relating to the detailed activities in- 
volved under instruction by size of school. With few exceptions, it is 
noted that, as the size of the school increases, principals tend to devote a 
greater percentage of time to (a) working with individuals within the 
school on curriculum problems, (b) working with staff groups on curricu- 
lum problems, (c) the inservice training program and (d) the observation 
of instruction. For example, the percentages of time devoted by principals 
of schools in the 0-249 and 250-749 enrollment groups are smaller in the 
above named categories than are the percentages for the total group, and 
the percentages for principals of schools in the 750-1499 and 1500-3900 
enrollment groups are larger for these categories than are the percentages 
for the total group. The differences between schools of varying size as 
relates to time given to cocurricular activities are small. 

An additional dimension is given to the description of participation 
by principals in instruction improvement activities through the data pro- 
vided in Table V. Presented here are the distributions of time devoted 
by principals to working with individual school staff members on curricu- 
lum problems, working with groups of staff members on curriculum prob- 
lems, classroom visitation and supervision and inservice training programs. 
The averages presented in previous paragraphs relative to the time spent 
on these activities tend to conceal the ranges involved. While it is true 
that a considerable number of principals did not engage at all during the 
week in each of these instruction improvement activities, it is, nevertheless, 
seen that a sizeable minority of principals are spending considerable time 
in the instruction areas. As shown above, working with individuals on 
curriculum problems is shown to be the most frequent instruction improve- 
ment device used by principals, with classroom visitation and supervision, 
inservice training programs and working with groups of staff members 
following in that order. 


GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


A breakdown of the activities included under the heading—administra- 
tion and improvement of the guidance program—is shown by type of ad- 
ministrative duty and size of school in Table VI. It is seen that, of the 
total of 13.83 percent of the total time of the principal given to guidance 
activities, about one-half of this time is devoted by the principal to prob- 
lems of attendance and discipline. The 6.92 percent of time devoted by 
the principals to attendance and discipline problems ranks this duty third 
among the thirty-one individual administrative duties for which tabula- 
tions were made, exceeded only by the time given to cocurricular activi- 
ties and administrative routine. Principals of senior high schools and 
four-year high schools devote a smaller percentage of their time to at- 
tendance and discipline problems than do principals of schools with other 
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TABLE V 


DistRiuTIONS OF TimME DeEvoTED To (A) WORKING WITH INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL STAFF 
MEMBERS ON CURRICULUM PROBLEMS, (B) WORKING WITH GROUPS OF STAFF MEM- 
BERS ON CURRICULUM PROBLEMS, (C) CLASSROOM VISITATION AND SUPERVISION, AND 
(D) INsERviceE TRAINING ProGRams By 324 CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS DuRING THE WEEK OF Marcu 16-20, 1953 


(a), (b) ae (d). 
_ Workin Working Classroom Visitation Inservice 
J with Individuals with Groups and Supervision Training Program 








Hours No. of Percent of No. of Percent of No.of Percentof _No.of Percent of 
Per Week Principals Principals Principals Principals Principals Principals Principals Principals 


9.57 192 , 81 ‘ 154 47.53 
56.17 95 ° 150 . 137 42.29 
23.77 33 ; 50 , 22 6.79 

8.02 3 34 ' 2 0.62 

1.23 : 5 0.92 

0.31 : 4 1.23 

0.31 i 0 0.62 

0.62 . 0 0.00 


324 100.00 
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100.00 3 324 
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forms of organization. Differences between principals of schools with 
varying types of organization for the other detailed activities falling under 
the guidance program are small. 

The data relating to the time given by principals to the detailed activi- 
ties making up the guidance program are shown by size of school in 
Table VII. It is shown that the principals in schools with enrollments 


ranging from 0-249 students spend the least amount of time on guidance 
activities and that principals of schools with enrollments ranging from 
250-749 students spend the greatest amount of time on these activities. 

Tables VIII and IX present data which are relative to the time given 
by principals to the administration of the school staff. Of the 8.53 per- 
cent given by the total group of principals to activities falling within this 
category, 4.57 percent of the total time is given to problems falling under 


” 


the heading “personnel relationships.”” Included here are: morale build- 
ing practices among staff members; salary discussions with staff ; working 
conditions; problems between staff members; preparing and maintaining 
teacher rating systems; dismissal; tenure; and staff members’ personal 
problems. It is to be noted that few substantial differences for these items 
exist between schools of various types of organization and schools of 
varying size. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The secondary principals of California—through CASSA’s regional 
and district units, permanent committees, annual conferences, and sum- 
mer workshops—are engaging in a careful study and analysis of their 
responsibilities. For the present, attention is focused on the principal’s 
obligations as an instructional leader within the school. As accepted stand- 
ards for the distribution of a principal’s time among his many duties are 
not available, an attempt has been made to ascertain current practice. The 
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data presented above have been collected for the purpose of facilitating the 
self-analysis program and represents the co-operative work of 324 Cali- 
fornia secondary principals in maintaining a running account of their 
activities by fifteen-minute intervals for a period of one school week. 

The brief interpretations presented below are not intended to be con- 
clusive. Rather, they have been specifically drafted to raise pertinent 
questions in the principal’s mind relating to his role as instructional leader. 
It is hoped that they will stimulate thinking, discussion and action. 

1. California secondary school principals are devoting substantial 
time to the instructional program. It is most encouraging to find that 
the participating principals devoted almost 49 percent of their total time 
during the week sampled to instruction, guidance and school staff activi- 
ties. By so doing, the principals demonstrate a concern for boys and girls 
and for the learnings which take place in their schools. The time given 
to these activities constitutes evidence that principals conceive their re- . 
sponsibility to be greater than that of manager of the plant, schedules, 
and records. Demonstrably, they are concerned with helping students grow 
up in desirable ways. True, this generally bright picture has some dark 
corners which contain problems and challenges for individual principals 
and CASSA. 

2. The amount of time given to classroom instruction activities merits 
the attention of principals. Of the 26.56 percent of the total time of the 
principals given to the instruction program during the week, only 12.56 
percent was spent on classroom instruction activities. Table V indicates 
that large numbers of principals spent little or no time during the week on 
such important duties as working with individual school staff members 
on curriculum problems, working with groups of school staff members on 
curriculum problems, classroom visitation and supervision, and inservice 
training programs. Were these principals engaged in these activities 
during other weeks of the school year? Can a principal effectively lead 
his staff in improving the instructional program by devoting an average 
of 1.89 hours per week in working with individual staff members on in- 
structional problems, by spending an average of one hour and thirty 
minutes per week in working with groups of staff members on instruction 
problems and inservice training, and by observing instruction for an 
average of one and one-third hours per week? Are secondary teachers 
observed and supervised? In some schools, unquestionably, other persons 
are aiding the principal by working in these important instructional areas. 
Can the principal delegate these duties and still provide a functional leader- 
ship for the instruction program? Under what circumstances? The data 
in this study indicate that some principals spent ten times as little time as 
did others in working on these classroom instruction activities. What 
accounts for this? Is it the particular week sampled, or the pressure of 
time, or a lack in the principal’s training or experience or confidence or 
interest in working on these problems? 

3. The amount of time given by principals during the week to the 
cocurricular or student activity program is most gratifying. Many of the 
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most important learnings gained by students in school result from the 
experiences provided by this program. Comparing the time given by 
principals to classroom instruction activities and that given to the co- 
curricular program, however, are principals vulnerable to the now oc- 
casionally-heard comment that the “tail is beginning to wag the dog?” 
Can an answer be provided by devoting more time and emphasis to the 
classroom instruction program without de-emphasizing the student activity 
program? 

4. The data presented in this study indicate that the principals of 
junior high schools devote a somewhat larger percentage of their time 
to the instruction program than do principals of schools with other types 
of organization. Also, it has been shown that junior high school principals 
devote less time to the cocurricular activities, perhaps because of the ab- 
sence of organized athletics in these schools, than do principals in schools 
with other forms of organization. Do the junior high school principals 
apply the time saved on cocurricular activities to the classroom instruction 
program? What other factors might account for the difference ? 

5. It has been shown that principals of large secondary schools tend 
to devote more time to the instructional program than do principals of 
small high schools. Is this accounted for primarily because of the in- 
creased number of administrative assistants provided in the larger schools? 
Do the principals of the larger schools tend to delegate other administrative 
duties to these assistants, leaving the principal with more time to give to 
the instruction program ? 

6. Reflection on the fifteen major categories of administrative duties, 
and the detailed activities included within these broad divisions will make 
clear that the position of secondary principal is a highly complex one. The 
range of required abilities is great and, apparently, most of the duties 
demand some of the personal time of the principal. In checking the diaries, 
the writer was constantly aware of the fact that it was difficult for the 
principal to find consecutive time to work on one particular problem. 
Rather often, the principal was forced to interrupt work on one problem 
to give attention to another. Is it possible for the principal to give as much 
time to as many different kinds of administrative duties as he does and 
still reserve time to serve as the leader of the instruction program? Does 
the principal plan the use of his time or does the job actually plan it for 
him? Is he spreading his time too thin? Do principals have sufficient 
administrative assistance? 

7. The data presented in this study suggest that principals might ad- 
vantageously give some attention to the matter of delegation of duties to 
other staff members. Most of the principals participating in this study 
indicated that some administrative assistance was provided; nevertheless, 
most principals continued to devote some or considerable time to duties 
in areas to which assistants were assigned. For example, most principals 
delegate attendance and discipline to one or more assistants; still, the par- 
ticipating principals gave 6.92 percent of their total time during the week, 
or 3.21 hours per week, to problems of attendance and discipline. Are 
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there high priority activities in each of these major categories which simply 
cannot be delegated to another person and must be handled by the princi- 
pal? Are there ways to involve effectively other staff members in ad- 
ministration ? 

8. The data presented in this study show that principals spend a con- 
siderable portion of their time in handling administrative routine. With- 
out question, some of this routine work is highly important and will de- 
mand the personal attention of the principal. The principal desiring to 
find more time to devote to improving the instruction program, however, 
can well afford to scrutinize carefully the kind and amount of routine work 
he performs. 

9. Pursuing this study further, the writer is currently interviewing 
principals to attempt to establish ways in which the problems described 
above are being met and to define the ways in which principals are demon- 
strating able and energetic instructional leadership. Clear beyond ques- 
tion is the fact that California secondary school principals desire to furnish 
high quality leadership for the instruction program, are creatively think- 
ing through the problem and are developing techniques for doing the job. 


The Summer Workshop Report Will Be Continued Next Month. It Will 
Include : 

An Observer’s View of the Workshop by John T. Robinson 

Reports of the Five Work Groups 

Report of the Follow-up Conference 

Roster of Attendance at the Workshops 
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